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Special Christmas Offer To 
Organic Gardening Readers! 


FAMILY 
Hair-Care Kit 


Master Foml 


aster Fore 


TONE 


$8.00 Value for Only $6.50 
Gift Wrapped . . . Your Card Enclosed 


each kit contains 
2 8-oz. Bottles of Hair Tone 
2 Vibra-Tone Hair Brushes 


Here’s the natural Hair Formula that has been acclaimed by thousands... 
Falmay Master-Form Hair Tone. And the sensational new VIBRA-TONE 
Hair Brush. If you're one of the many, many satisfied Organic Gardening 
readers who have thrilled to FalMay Two-Way Natural Hair Care, then you 
know why we say friends, the other members of your family, relatives... all 
will appreciate this special Christmas Gift. And remember... you save $1.50 
by giving this special Hair-Care Kit! If you're not familiar with fascinating 
Two-Way Hair Care, then read about it on inside back cover of this issue of 
Organic Gardening! Think about it...or read about... then decide to give 
the gift that goes to the head and does wonders—the FalMay Family Hair- 
Care Kit. Complete ordering instructions on coupon below: 


FALKNER & MAY, INC, 


On the space at the right fill in 
the name of the person... or per- 
sons... to whom you wish to 
send the Family Hair-Care Kit at 
special price. 


Then fill in your name and address 
in the space below. Clip and 
mail this entire coupon along with 
$6.50 for EACH kit you order. 


We'll ship direct to your friends 
anywhere in U.S. each kit will be 
attractively wrapped and will con- 
tain your greeting! So... fill in 
and mail this coupon... today! 


Or, if you preter, we will ship 
directly to you. Simply place check 
mark in box at end of this line 
for direct shipment. [] 


GIFT DEPT., 1445 FIRST AVE. 
NEW YORK 21, NEW YORK 


(Fill in name of person to whom you want to send your gift) 


(Fill in name of person to whom you want to send your gift) 
(Fill in name of person to whom you want to send your gift) 


S 
o 
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@ One of the most valuable by-products of the 
great Union Stock Yards at Chicago, the thou- 
sands of tons of livestock manures deposited 
annually by the best fed animals in America, 
is now being converted into FERTILIFE 
Compost, a new, organic plant food. 


A large-scale composting plant is now in 
operation at the Stock Yards, with every step 
of the composting process under completel 
automatic and scientific control. Althoug 
this is the largest commercial plant with the 
greatest supply of livestock manures avail- 
able anywhere in the country—it is not ex- 
pected that the initial supply of FERTILIFE 
Compost will be equal to the tremendous 
demand that has already been shown. 
DISTRIBUTORS and DEALERS: Some territories 
still open. WRITE TODAY! 

FRAZER ILLINOIS COMPOST CORP. FERTILIFE 


999 Exchange Avenue Write for special ra 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago 9, Illinois orders of more than 40 


FERTILIFE FEATURES 


Frazer Illinois Compost Corp. 
FERTILIFE is a natural organic compost, made en- 999 Exchange Avenue 


tirely from livestock manures. It is purified in its 

own natural composting process, hence it is safe, i Union Stock Yards, Chicage 9, Il. 

clean, weed free, inoffensive, will not burn, and is | Enclosed$....... for which please 
| ship .......... bags of FERTILIFE 


ready for immediate use. 
FERTILIFE looks and feels like rich garden loam. :Ndthgap Miialiddlian 
on arrival. 


It is teeming with billions of beneficial bacteria. 
Kept alive in a protective polyethylene lined bag 
until they reach your soil. FERTILIFE not only 


restores the fertility of worn out soils, but their 1 Name......-.-+-+++++ seeeeeee 
working condition and water holding capacity as | aaa ; 
FERTILIFE already has been widely used in top- tee 


dressing golf courses, cemeteries, parks and lawns. 1 Zone eee 
Also used in greenhouse beds, cold frames, planting | 
shrubs, bulbs, plants, etc. Available only in 1% cu. | 2 bags $5.50, F.O.B. Chicago. 

ft. bags (approx. 50 Ibs.). $2.90 F.O.B. plant. + 
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NEXT MONTH 
Nematodes and Their Effects on Plants provides a noted expert's analy- 
sis of a subject serious to every gardener and farmer. Texas Windbre. 
discusses the necessary pleasures of a complement of trees and shrubs 
for Lone Star State homes. Garden of Two Worlds relates a fascinating 
story. of gardeni ing success via the combined cultures of East and West. 
Emphasis on Earthworms continues an important and informative series 


on mankind's hardest soil worker. Landscaping for Everyone: Form Char- 
acter is the first of three articles designed to aid amateurs in achieving 
good landscape design. 


the act of March 3, 
1879. 


rnan 
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| The Year-Round G ift 


What a simple way to le your ;, am shopping! 


just fill in the Christmas Gift Forms, sign your name in the gift card at the bottom of. the 
page, tear out the entire page, and send it with your money order or check. That's all 
there is, and your Christmas buying is over. Use plain paper for additional subscriptions. 
Enclosed is $.......... Please enter a gift subscription to go to each of the following: 


SPECIAL 
. (Fill in name of person to whens you want to send your gift) BONUS 
A_ reduced rate on 
‘ad State cach additional gift 
Send 0.G. for: 1 year—$3 years—$7 5 years—$10.50 subscription. For ex- 
ample, if you enter 
three gift subscriptions 
: rill in name of person to whom you want to send your gift) costs ven $3 and the 
Send 0.G. for: 1 year—$3 years—$7 years—$10.50 * 
SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSSSSSSSSSESSSSESSSSSSSESSESSSESSEeeeeeeeeeee Be sure to mail 


in’ aie of percon’fo' whom you send your gitti  this entire page to 
: ORGANIC 

Send O.G. for: year—$3 (3 years—$7 5 years—-$10.505 Emmaus, Pa. 


* A DISTINCTIVE 
GIFT CARD will be 
sent to everyone on 
your list. This card, 
with your name neatly 
penned on it, will be 


mailed just in time for 
Christmas. Recipients 
will cheer your year- 
round thoughtfulness. 
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E have received many letters pro- 

testing the Readers Digest 
October article entitled: “Organic 
Farming—Bunk.” Our readers are not 
fanatics, cultists, or oddities—they 
practice gardening following the pre- 
cepts of organiculture and from their 
knowledge, plus the results achieved, 
are indignant that a reputable institu- 
tion should permit any of its staff to 
perpetrate such an unjustified, unsub- 
stantiated attack as Dean R. I. Throck- 
morton’s on a technique in which he 
obviously has had no experience and 
which, equally obviously, he has never 
unbiasedly investigated. 


First is a direct letter to: 


Dean R. I. Throckmorton 
Kansas State College 
Manhatten, Kansas 
Dear sir: 

I do not see the Country 
Gentleman magazine, so your arti- 
cle in Sept. 1951 did not reach 
me until it appeared in Reader's 
Digest this month. To the gul- 
lible public, such frightening ac- 
cusations must suggest that this 
organic idea of gardening should 
be subdued before it starves us 
all out of existence. 


THE COVER 


“Snowflakes” intreduces to our readers 
Marjorie Glaubach, a very young and 
promising artist. In addition to illustrating 
for several nation-wide magazines, Miss 
Glaubach, who is a graduate of the Cooper 
Union Art School, designs fabrics, children’s 
publications, and book jackets. We shall 
certainly look forward to more of her 
delicate, slightly sophisticated drawings. 


On the other hand, to any one 
who has done some gardening or 
farming and has really tried out 
both methods, the only conclusion 
is that you either don’t know what 
you are talking about or you are 
extremely careless with your 
choice and use of words. For in- 
stance, you claim the “Organics” 
decry the use of mineral fertilizers 
because they kill earthworms and 
soil bacteria. That is not so. They 
claim chemical fertilizers do that, 
and if you don’t know the differ- 
ence between the two kinds it’s 
time you found out. You say that 
the nitrogen is the same whether 
it comes from natural or chemical 
sources. Certainly it is, but our 
complaint is not with the nitro- 
gen. The sulphuric and _ nitric 
acids and other similar products 
that remain in the soil after the 
nitrogen is used out of the 
chemical fertilizers are the things 
that do the damage. 


The Rothamsted experiments 
used natural mineral fertilizers 
for those plots you speak of where 
the earthworms were so large and 
fat. If they used some chemicals 
on some test plots you can be sure 
that there were no live worms in 
those plots. In particular, super- 
phosphate and ammonium sul- 
phate quickly and definitely kill 
earthworms, reduce yield and 
quality, and increase the tendency 
toward pests and plant diseases. 


Since I have gone completely to 
compost for fertilizer, my soil 
workers are returning, as are my 
yields and quality. Using nothing 
but compost for fertilizer, two 
small plots (9 by 18 and 9 by 12 
ft.) supply our family of three 
with our yearly needs of carrots, 
beans, beets, onions, turnips, to- 
matoes, spinach and cucumbers. 
There are only about three 
months out of the year that we do 
not have something fresh out of 
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Haddon All-Purpose Shredder 


and... for a limited time only 


Save 12 % 


Now you can have the original and most pop- 
ular organic shredder on the market today 
—at special reduced holiday prices listed be- 
low. Built from the finest and best equip- 
ment... serving organic gardeners in 48 states 


For power take off or mount own motor and five foreign countries. Buy now and save! 
Stationary Model NOW Only $110.00** 
Portable Model... NOW Only $125.00** 


(portable features include large rubber tired wheels for easy moving... long steel handles for walking ease) 


AVAILABLE ACCESSORIES 
4 H.P. Electric motor . . . $34.00; 14 H.P. gasoline engine . . . $44.00; Clutch for easy engine starting . . . $10.00 


Whether you mulch, sheet compost, or compost in heaps you'll get richer humus quicker by properly 
shredding organic materials in the HADDON ALL-PURPOSE SHREDDER. As you know, the 
smaller the particle the faster it turns into humus! That’s why a shredder is almost a must on the 
organic gardener’s equipment list! And superior design and workmanship make the HADDON the 


most popular organic shredder available today. Suy yours now... while special low price prevails! 
FERTO-BAC ACTIVATOR* HADDON HAND SHREDDER ** 
Add to your Haddon Shredder materials and they’ll soon Prepares organic materials for Mulches and Composts. 
en you with ones. l-ton unit—$2.00; 3-ton unit Cuts both green and dry garden materials, including corn 
; 5-ton unit $8.0 stalks, etc. Tempered steel —_— a gauge vite 
to cut up to three inches. eight 8. ze 
LEHIGH COMPOST BIN** high, 31” long. Shipped knocked down. Order from this 
advertisement for prompt shipment. Price $25.85 FOB 
New cedar. comer Factory. Prepayment with order. 
8 asy to erec no nails, screws, its or tools. ‘ 
1-ton size $12; 2-ton size $17.50. Earthworm Casting Cabinet—$15.00* * 


KESTON offers a complete line of home food mills! 
Little Domestic Hand Mill - $8.50* Bread Master Dough Mixer—** 


Heavy hammered aluminum 12 at. capacity utensil Stain- 


Make a delicious loaf of bread less steel mixing rod. Only $15.95 Plus $1.00 pkg. and 
from your own flour. Grinds handling. Shipping weight 14 Ibs. Just put in the in- 
Rye, Wheat, Barley, Oats. Fine gredients, turn special design hand crank approx. five 
or Coarse. Adjustable. Tower mins. for satiny texture and delicious home made bread 
and larger mills. “It can be and rolls. Also larger and power models. 

contained everything which wheat 

contained.” Dr. EE. Pfeiffer's Health Fountain Juicer—$11.95** 


Laboratory test. Extracts juices from vegetables, fruits and meats for 


many uses. Stainless steel strainer. Backed by 75 years 
8. 


Shred-O-Mat— experience. Shipping weight... 11 Ib 
Price $7.98° Corona Corn and Nut Mill 


Cool salads made from shredded 
vegetables and fruits. Shreds 


coarse, or fine. Slices, grates. Four stainless steel cutters Price $6.25* a 
included! 
N Shipping weight 11 Ibs. 

o- Clamp Chopper— $6.95* * For grinding corn and nuts, ete. 
An ALL-Purpose hand operated food and meat chopper. Adjustable. List of Organic Grain 
Chops raw and cooked meats, fruits and vegetables. In- Growers furnished on request with 


dispensable in the kitchen with the Puree Attachment 
which separates pulp from skins and seeds. Shipping each Flour or Corn Mill ordered. 
weight 5 lbs. Price $2.50**. And Grater Attachment— Also larger and power milled. 

for cheese, raw vegetables, nuts, etc. Price $2.50**. 


**FOB Factory, prepayment with order. *Postpaid. Add 10% west of Miss. Prices 
subject to change without notice. Write to Philip S. Wells, President, Dept. OG-12 


KESTON ORGANIC PRODUCTS CO. 
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the garden. Incidentally, our two 
seedling peach trees furnished as 
high as sixteen 30 pound boxes 
of beautiful fruit annually until 
they were killed by a late freeze 
two years ago. They have been 
replaced and the new trees pro- 
duced their first fruit this year. 
The Purple Top Globe turnips 
grow up to five and three quarter 
inches in diameter, the snap beans 
up to nine inches long, and the 
bean vines better than twelve feet 
high. These same crops have been 
grown on the same soil for four- 
teen years without rotation. 

We have no cucumber beetles, 
no aphis, no tomato worms, no 
turnip or onion worms and do 
not use any kind of sprays or dusts 
on our garden. Also, the peach 
trees do not have borers or peach- 
leaf curl or scale. 

If you have a garden you should 
try out some of these ideas for 
yourself. That is the only sure 
way for you to find out what the 
organic gardener has over the one 
who uses chemical fertilizers. 

If you give it a fair and com- 
plete trial, I am sure that within 
two or three years you will be 
writing another article for the 
magazine that completely contra- 
dicts most of the things you stated 
for facts in the one under dis- 
cussion. 

Sincerely, 
Ed Kohlhauff 
Spokane, Wash. 


I read an article in the October issue 
of Reader's Digest that made me 
angry. It was called “Organic Farm- 
ing—Bunk.” 

I hope you read it and give them a 
good answer. Your readers will back 
you up. 

Francis Beaudette 
Hayward, California 


The previous two letters are similar 
to many that have been received.—Ed. 


Death to Bugs—and Us? 

In the April, 1952 issue of Organic 
Gardening there was an article, “Bug 
Traps,” which dealt with electric 
traps. In last Sunday's Florida Times- 
Union, Jacksonville, there was an ad- 
vertisement for a device called the 
Magic Scent Insect Trap. The follow- 
ing are a few statements taken from 
the ad: 

“Hexol with remarkable new Gam- 
ma Hex plus Pyrethrin kills insects 
almost instantly. Gamma Hex is 
three times more powerful than DDT. 
It kills insects positively because it is 
absorbed into their bodies from the 
outside and paralyzes their nerves. Yet 
Hexol is safe. 

“Amazing Magic Scent Insect Trap 
will ‘clear’ your yard of insects for 100 
feet in all directions. Double acting 
lure calls to the trap, and death, as 
powerfully as flowers call bees to 
honey. To rid your picnic area com- 
pletely of flies, gnats and mosquitos, 
simply place trap ten feet away from 
eating area. Result: No flies, no mos- 
quitos. Complete freedom from in- 
sects even near. water.” 

This is only a portion of the full 
page ad. 

When the farmers are properly ap- 
prised of the virtues of Magic Scent 
(with none of its horrors), and kill 
off all insects with Hexol, coupled 
with the use of systemic sprays, we 
will no longer have any cause for 
alarm. We will no longer be here to 
care. 

M. Ethel Ash 
Jacksonville, Florida 


A Preacher Has Some Fun 
How can a preacher find any better 
recreation and fun than in organic 
gardening? That ten-year-old son, too, 
will have a common interest with his 


dad and possibly a source of some boy- 
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hood income. But with practically no 
garden space available, as often is the 
case, how can this be done? Well, 
here is the way I am doing it and it 
looks promising. 

A strawberry pyramid was decided 
on and the pictures will show the be- 
fore and after details. Slabs from a 


sawmill were used, the longest five 
feet, then three feet six inches and two 
feet gives steps nine inches wide less 
the thickness of the slabs. Good gar- 


den soil and compost, fills each layer 
before the next is put on. 

Now the common cheaper kind of 
strawberry plants would not do. From 
a local grower of an unusually fine 
tasting strawberry, the Kardinal King, 
advertised in Organic Gardening last 
March, fifty plants were secured. Pine 
needle mulching of these plants and 
also fifty others planted in a small gar- 
den plot has done wonders to conquer 
weeds and even crabgrass. Practically 
no trouble has been experienced With 


weeds even in this garden plot former- 
ly abandoned because of the crabgrass 
and weeds. The pictures will show 
only part of the results of this pyra- 
mid during the first summer. 

The most interesting features are 
the pleasure and possible profit from 
potting the runners from the fifty 
plants in the pyramid. By August 
there were so many runners rooting 
everywhere and crowding the space 


(Continued on page 8) 
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More Winter Light 


These short winter days you can 
extend valuable light hours for your 
house plants. Shine a hundred watt 
bulb from a bridge lamp on your win- 
dow garden for a few hours at dusk. 
It doesn’t take the place of sunshine, 
but it does help keep your plants 
green and growing. 


Evergreen Protection 


Have you evergreen trees planted 
close to your home or some other 
building? These trees are likely to be 
injured by heavy clumps of snow and 
ice falling from the roof or eaves. 


Give the evergreens a through-the- 
winter protection with this simple, 
practical device. A few lengths of 
board fastened in tripod fashion pro- 
vide an easily-erected means of break- 
ing the fall of snow so often respons- 
ible for damaging these trees which 
lend a year-round beauty to our 
grounds. 


We will pay $2.50 each for any 
Garden Hints which prove acceptable. 
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STASSEN AMAZING HOLLAND 


AMARYLLIS 


BLOOM IN 6 TO 8 WEEKS 


Rich colors—flowers 8 inches across—per- 
fect form. Pot in daylight—grown like 
magic each day. Ciant bulbs. 


MAKE UNUSUAL XMAS GIFTS 


Rich Red $3.75 each; 3 for $10.00 
Pure White $4.00 each; 3 for $10.75 


ROYAL DUTCH AMARYLLIS 
Not pretreated, bloom later at normal time. 
Otherwise equal in every way to early 
blooming variety. 

Vivid Red $2.50 each; 3 for $7.00 
Snow White $3.00 each; 3 for $8.50 


AMERICAN HYBRID AMARYLLIS 
Popularly priced, unusual colors—mixed. 


50c each; 3 for $1.35; 12 for $5.00 


AU orders postpaid—all guaranteed to bloom 


Stassen Floral Gardens, Inc. 


Dept. 19 Roslyn Heights, N. Y. 


GLADIOLUS BULBS 


ORGANICALLY FED. 
Heavy, round plump bulbs that will produce the tall 
spikes and long flower heads. No dry weather trouble. 
All organically fed under Skinner system of irrigation. 
Many new varieties and the best in exhibition and com- 
mercial varieties. Fair prices. 
A post card with name and address will bring our 
fall pricelist. (27 years in business) 


HEBERLING’S GLADIOLUS, INC. 
J. H. Heberling, President Easton, Illinois 


The Farmer’s Own Account File 


A necessity on every farm. Thirteen con- 
venient 74 x 94 compartments. Indexed to 
keep principal items of farm business inys 
order. Reinforced construction to last for a4 
years. We ship same day we receive your 
order. Makes ideal Christmas Gift. Gift 
boxed if you request. Only $2.50 postpaid. 
Order Today. 


MIDWEST BUSINESS ASSOCIATES 
Dept. G, 108 Westwood, Mankato, Minn. 


CATCH THEM ALIVE AND UNHURT! 


Trap for fun, profit, or rodent riddance. Guar- 
anteed HAVAHART trap catches them alive, 
protects pelts. No springs or jaws. Rustproof. 
Sizes for all needs. For free booklet, mail 
coupon today. 


HAVAHART, 48-D Water St., Ossining, N.Y. 
Please let me in on your trapping secrets. 
Name 
Address_ 


Forum 


(Continued from page 7) 


that we decided to pot some of them. 
After about three weeks, when they 
were well rooted, they were cut loose 
from the parent plant and moved to 
another bed for further development 
and wintering. Now by the middle of 
October there are 308 well started 
plants in pots and the original bed 
is almost too full of plants. From 
our experience we would say that 25 
plants would be sufficient for a pyra- 
mid of this size unless potted runners 
are to be used for new plants. 


The new pyramid, since the picture 
was taken, has been planted to one 
of the new everbearing varieties, 
proven by Department of Agriculture 
tests to be far superior to the older 
Mastedon or Gem everbearing varie- 
ties. 


G. F. Weinland 
Canadensis, Penna. 


“There he goes...upsetting the balance of 
nature by killing all those delicious bugs.” 
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Compost in Basement 

Q. We deposit household garbage 
in boxes in our basement and employ 
earthworms to assist in the conversion 
of this material to humus. The garb- 
age is placed in layers two or three 
inches deep and covered with a thin 
layer of sifted compost. We lay news- 
papers on the compost to conserve 
moisture. We are concerned because 
thousands of tiny white bugs have ap- 
peared in and around the material. 
We have been told they are “Spring- 
tails’ but the name does not mean 
anything to us. Can you tell us what 
they are, where they come from, and 
how we may get rid of them? 

A. The insects which you rightly 
call “Springtails” are often also 
known as “silver fish.” These insects 
live in damp places, but feed mostly 
on paper. I have no doubt that the 
paper which you use on your compost 
is entirely responsible for their occur- 
rence, I suggest you use some other 
mulch to preserve the moisture in 
your compost heap. A layer of saw- 
dust would serve your purpose and 
eliminate the “Springtails.” 

(Continued on page 53) 


ANY GROWING CONDITION IS YOURS 


zyrectec 
_ GREENHOUSE 


Ideal for tact yard gar- 
dens. E.zyrected Green- 
houses are economical, 
attractive, and easy to 
erect. Made of redwood 
© and aluminum~no rust, 
no rot. Variety of types 
and sizes to fit your 
space. Shipped in fabri- 
cated sections, including 
glass, ready to assemble 
on your foundations. 


FREE CATALOG 
ON REQUEST 
Fort Worth, Texas 


GREENHOUSE 
COMPANY 


1506 W. Rosedale 


INTERESTING 


NEW CATALOG 


Seeds—Bulbs—Plants. Three thousand kinds 
available, many of them exotic, rare, un- 
usual. Distinctive catalog, well-illustrated, 
on request. Dept. D. 

MOORESTOWN 


REX. D. PEARCE NEW. JERSEY 


(274, To Gordeners.. THIS BIG 
NEW 1953 NURSERY 
BOO 


HUNDREDS 
Send for this greotest of all OF 
Spring Hill catalogs. Help- | Speccat 
ful hints .. . early order Offers 


discounts . . . illustrated 
104th Roses, shrubs, fruit and shade trees, 
YEAR fiowers, bulbs. Guaranteed. 

SPRINGHILL NURSERIES, Tipp City, Ohio, Dept. G@-121 


NEW LILY CATALOG 


Complete listing of Lilies for fall and 
spring planting. Send for your copy today. 


All the famous Burpee 
a Vegetables and 


lowers. 12s pages gar- 


den Hn hundreds of pictures 
many in color. Money-saving specials. 
The leading American seed catalog! 


BURPEE SEEDS GROW 


Enjoy the biggest smooth, round, scarlet-red 
tomatoes you ever saw! Luscious, thick-meated 2) 
fruits, so heavy they often weigh over 1 Ib. each. 
Unequalled for the garden, wins prizes at the 
fairs, always brings highest prices. 

Because they are Hybrids, plants grow faster, @ 
sturdier, bear heavier, and for a longer season. * 
They set more fruits even in bad weather. 
SPECIAL — For a limited time only, we'll mail you 
10 Seeds FREE —send stamp for postage. Or, to 
have more plants, 70 Seeds postpaid for only $1. 
EXTRA SPECIAL —Hybrid Tomato Garden: Giant Big Boy Hybrids, 
famous Burpee Hybrids andalso the extra-early Burpeeana Hybrids. 4 ° 
All 3 Pkts., value $1.30, for $1. Send dollar bills at our risk. 


W. Atlee Burpee Co. 
436 Burpee Building—at nearest city: 
Philadelphia 32, Pa. or Clinton, lowa or Riverside, 
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A Visit to a Boys’ 


By J. I. RODALE 


FEW weeks ago I had the un- 
usual pleasure of talking with 
C. Edwin Schoffstall, principal of the 
Wissahickon Public School Farm, near 
the Chestnut Hill section of Philadel- 
phia, which is part of the public 
school system of the city. “This is the 
only school system in the United 
States which is administering a non- 
vocational agricultural-horticultural 
course, and it would be worth while 
for administrators of other school 
systems to investigate it. Part of the 
work here consists of a course in the 
organic method, and of the faculty of 
thirteen teachers a good percentage 
are enthusiastic organiculturists. 
The place consists of about eighty 
acres some of which are already being 
farmed, but the remainder are being 
cleared and prepared for future farm- 
ing operations. Much compost has 
been made here which has been used 
in the gardening plots. In the farm- 
ing, some phosphate rock has been 
used, but so have chemical fertilizers, 
which I see as a combination of clever 
salesmanship and a little politics. The 
organic fertilizer salesmen should get 
on the job here. 
This farm is a vacation spot for 
Philadelphia police horses. When a 
mounted policeman goes on vacation 


Agricultural School 


his horse comes to the Wissahickon 
farm for a few weeks of relaxed graz- 
ing. They always have a donkey as 
a “shepherd” among these horses. He 
keeps them moving. If they stay too 
long under a shady tree he breaks up 
the party. The horses must get suf- 
ficient exercise so that they do not 
stagnate. At this farm they also breed 
the finest blooded stock of the heavier 
types of horses, such as Percherons, 
Belgian’s, Clydesdales and Shires, and 
the city of Philadelphia thus has the 
finest blooded stock pulling some of 
their ash-wagons. The city also finds it 
more economical in the long run. The 
horses do more work and last longer. 

We inspected the five cows in the 
dairy herd and when I remarked about 
the number of bulls that! gore farmers 
each year, Schoffstall, who has a fab- 
ulous background in farming, said, 
“A man was never killed by a danger- 
ous bull. These accidents are always 
caused by gentle ones.” “How is that?” 
I asked. “Because one takes extreme 
care with dangerous animals, but with 
gentle bulls one tends to become care- 
less. Comes a day when the gentle 
one doesn’t feel good, and someone 
is damaged—many times fatally.” 

At the time of my visit, it was not 
the regular school term but the place 
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was being used as a summer camp for 
Philadelphia school children. Schoff- 
stall remarked about the care that 
they took with their meals, and com- 
pared it with the methods of some of 
the commercial camps for children. 


“The management of one of these 
camps recently issued a report,” he 
said, “in which they drew attention 
to the fact that they started off with 
5,248 pounds of children. They fed 
them with potatoes and starches, and 
at the end of a month their aggregate 
weight had soared to 5,840, about 
which they boasted to the parents. 
‘Now we have 5,840 pounds of kids,’ 
they said. In other words, they added 
592 pounds of pure starch, but it is 
protein that is important to the health 
of these kids.” 


They do not believe in artificial in- 
semination of cows at this farm, but 
maintain their own bulls for breed- 
ing purposes. He mentioned the fact 
that on ‘a nearby farm where they did 
begin to use this artificial practice, 
Bangs disease soon reared its ugly 
head. 


While on the subject of artificial 
practices, Schoffstall mentioned hydro- 
ponics,—the growing of crops in tanks 
or in gravel beds—and described a case 
where a friend of his raised a big 
crop of cabbage in hothouses by this 
method, but, although the cabbages 
were of terrific size, they would not 
curl properly and were a financial 
loss. This same man then turned to 
raising carnations hydroponically but 
trouble developed with the stamens, 
the pollen-bearing part of the flower. 
They insisted on protruding 1% 
inches out of the flower head. He 
therefore had to clip off these unruly 
stamens but then found that exclusive 
florists would have none of them. He 
had to sell his entire output at low 
prices to the resident neighborhood 
type of florists. A good florist wouldn’t 
even be seen dead with a carnation 
having a clipped stamen. 
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Schoffstall, who knew Gericke, when 
he devised his system of hydroponics, 
stated it was not for the purpose of 
raising food or flowers. It was merely 
a laboratory experimental method 
where he could have control of con- 
ditions with regards to deficiencies of 
certain elements, the effects of inter- 
relations of one element or group of 
elements over another, etc. He could 
remove a certain nutrient and watch 
its effect on a growing plant. An 
example would be that if he with- 
held iodine the plant would fail to 
absorb phosphorus. If he eliminated 
phosphate there would be trouble 
with seed formation, etc. 

According to Schoffstall, Gericke al- 
ways said that the soil’s the thing for 
growing plants in, and that he was a 
much misunderstood man. 

One often hears that in the South 
Pacific in the last war, the Govern- 
ment raised much of the soldiers’ vege- 
tables by hydroponics. This does not 
make it a sound practice for civilians 
living under normal conditions. It 
was done because it may have been 
the only way out under conditions of 
military logistics. But many soldiers 
told me that the taste of these vege- 
tables did not compare at all with 
regularly grown food. They could de- 
tect it especially with tomatoes. And 
no attempt was made to study its 
effect on the health of the army, but 
an item in the September 1952 issue of 
the American Practitioner gives a hint 
of one of the effects it may have pro- 
duced. It says, “More American troops 
were evacuated from the Pacific 
theatre on account of skin disease 
than because of wounds, according to 
Dr. D. M. Pillsbury of Philadelphia, 
speaking before the International 
Congress of Dermatology in London.” 
Part of it may be due to tropical con- 
ditions, but nutritional deficiencies 
also are known to be a contributing 
factor to skin troubles. Eating food 
grown with pure synthetic chemicals 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Ladybug, Ladybug 
Don't Fly Away 


Defeating harmful insect pests with 
an amazingly hungry natural enemy 


By M. C. GOLDMAN 


ROBABLY as a child you were 
fascinated by the colorfulness of 

the insect commonly called the lady- 
bug, though there are plenty of males 
as well. As adults, how much more 
intriguing it is now to realize the 
astonishing usefulness of these insects! 
Mr. and Mrs. O. B. Lester of Sonora, 
California, have capitalized on their 
knowledge of these beneficial insects 
which labor diligently to keep soft- 
bodied, injurious insects in check in 
our gardens. Beyond making them a 
means of livelihood, they have devot- 
edly pledged and given long days of 
arduous, determined work to develop- 


ing this natural aid and to spreading 
awareness and utilization of it. 

The good work of the ladybug is 
important—but too little-known. The 
ladybug—or more formally and accu- 
rately, Hippodamia convergens, as this 
ladybird beetle is scientifically desig- 
nated—is that colorful little bug famil- 
iar to us all. This species is common 
throughout North America, particu- 
larly along the mountainous western 
coastal range. The long, pointed eggs 
are laid at the seasonal rate of 200 to 
500 by each female after a single mat- 
ing. What is decidedly more note- 
worthy, however, is the fact that these 


The Lesters at work during a collecting trip in the Sierra Nevadas. They are seen gathering 
and separating valuable ladybugs. R 
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insects—mamas, papas, young ‘uns, the 
whole family—all have ravenous appe- 
tites and their choice and only dish 
is plant-damaging, crop-hampering in- 
sect pests. 

During the late fall, the collectors 
seek out the bugs from their usual 
hibernating areas, warm spots in the 
canyons of rivers and creeks. Lifting 
the ladybugs gently by hand from 
their hibernating places, the Lesters 
place them in buckets, being caretul 
not to crowd too many together, in 
which event the insects might be 
smothered. Following this, they are 
placed in one gallon plastic screen 
bags. Later, they are put through a 
screening process to remove any dirt 
or leaf fragments that might have ad- 
hered in the collecting. After being 
screened, the bugs are re-packaged in 
plastic and cardboard containers and 
taken by truck or, where the terrain 
doesn’t allow such transportation, by 
pack horse to a cooling plant. Here 
they are kept for a minimum of twelve 
hours at a temperature between 32 to 
60 degrees F. This is made necessary 
by the fact that the bugs, gathered in 
the non-eating hibernation stage, are 
found to survive or be fully active 
and effective only when returned to 
warm temperatures following the cool- 
ing process. It’s as though the lady- 
bugs seem to teel they have just passed 
through a hard winter and have a re- 
birth of hunger. Care must be taken 
in storing the insects since they have 
proved unfavorably susceptible to ex- 
treme dryness, excess moisture, and 
various gases. On orders from gar- 
deners and farmers, the bugs are ship- 
ped, usually by air, in a lively and 
greedily hungry state. 

Gathering these ladybugs, providing 
them for plant growers and dissemin- 
ating the how and why of their use— 
these are the important tasks of the 
Lesters. They scale mountains and 
rock ledges, ford rivers and streams, 
and intrude their stubborn profiles 
into the snows of the Sierra Nevadas 
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Lester demonstrating the ladybug screening 
process. 


and the Coast Range of California in 
quest of the beetles and their larvae. 
They take what is equivalent to lov- 
ing, parental care of the gathered in- 
sects, keeping them cool, healthy, and 
necessarily hungry. In distributing 
them to farmers and gardeners, the 
Lesters provide extremely helpful sug- 
gestions along with the merely com- 
mercial service. Both the Lesters lec- 
ture to gardening, farming, and civic 
groups. With an eye to improved use 
of these beneficial insects, there is con- 
stant research and experimentation. 

Interesting and unusual indeed is 
the Lesters’ entomological stock in 
trade; yet, far more than interest or 
curiosity should be shown by every 
gardener regarding the application of 
the ladybug’s anything but lady-like 
habits. 

And precisely where do they con- 
tribute such a big aid? Well, accord- 


(Continued on page 55) 
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Stone 
Mulching 


Learning the benefits of Nature’s 
way of restoring soil fertility and 
holding moisture 


By GERTRUDE SPRINGER (Mich. ) 


N 1949, Paul Boylan, who with his 
family lives in the Yankee Springs 
Sand Hills about six miles northwest 
of Cloverdale, Michigan, took a small 
plot of sand and many flat stones and 
built a rock mulch garden. The ac- 
companying photographs of this gar- 
den in July, 1951 and September, 
1952, show what has been done with 
this worn out sand in four years of 
stone and straw mulching. 

An old building was taken off this 
plot some years back, and the Boylans 
had a compost heap on the site six 
years ago. Four years ago, Paul gath- 
ered and placed flat rocks in rows, 
filled the spaces between them with 
compost, and planted vegetables. He 
doesn’t remember whether he spaded 
the plot before laying the rocks or not, 
but it has never seen a plow, drag, 
cultivator nor hoe. 

Paul soon found that the rich com- 
post encouraged big weeds which were 
hard to dislodge once they found root 
under the rocks. To discourage weed 
growth, he covered the stones with 


July 3, 1951. Paul Boylan and his rock- 
mulched cabbages, cauliflower, broccoli and 
Brussel sprouts. The rocks are laid in rows, 
compost placed in the crevices and the seed- 
lings planted, and when large enough so 
they won't smother, straw mulch is applied. 
There were no cabbage worms. These plants 
were twice the size of those in conventional 
gardens at this date last year. 


Photos: Wm. and Josephine Layeock 
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straw, and it proved so satisfactory 
that he will do all future stone mulch- 
ing with a straw or other organic cov- 
ering. This extra covering helps hold 
moisture in the sandy soil, regulates 
temperature, and protects and feeds 
the earthworms and microorganisms in 
the soil. 

We all know that an organic mulch 
is Nature’s way of feeding growing 
plants and restoring soil. The first 
rain washes down and makes available 
some of the minerals in the mulch. 
As the mulch decomposes and is work- 
ed on by bacteria and earthworms, 
more and more of it’s nutrients are re- 
leased and made available to the soil 
for it’s rebuilding. 

Under an organic mulch ap- 
pear lace-like, greyish patterns 
which are known as molds 
and fungi. Strands of this 
fungi reach down and connect 
with the hairy roots of the 
growing plants, so that the 
minerals of the mulch are 
made directly available to the 
plants at the same time the 
soil is being rebuilt by the 
bacteria and earthworms. 


The addition of the rocks 
is also Nature’s way of caring , 
for her soil and plant life. 
Rocks hold moisture and at- 
tract earthworms, the result- 
ant castings of which also 
benefit the soil. The rocks 
slowly decompose on the un- 
der side, releasing their nat- 
ural and valuable minerals 
into the soil safely. They cap- 
ture solar heat in the day and re- 
lease it in the night, and by so doing, 
help prevent late spring and early 
fall frost damage. Rocks are radio- 
active in different degrees, some of 
them even giving off gamma rays. 
They are Nature’s Therapy Machines. 
The effects of a rock mulch have to be 
seen before they will be believed. 

A rock mulch is safe and desirable 
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everywhere, around vegetables, ber- 
ries, shrubbery, flowers and trees, but 
it is wise to give some attention to the 
organic covering, whether it be straw, 
legume or sawdust. The last named 
is a sour mulch and is good for all 
kinds of berries, currants, rhubarb, 
azaleas, evergreen and apple trees. If 
you want to sweeten your sawdust, 
add ground limestone, but look out 
for Hydrated Lime, even if marked 
“agricultural” for the writer killed 
earthworms using it with oak leaves 
for garden fertilizer. If you have been 
warned about a nitrogen tie-up with 
sawdust, let it compost a while with 
manure, or add soybean or cottonseed 
meal to it. 


September 2, 1952. The same patch, but 
this picture faces uphill and the other down. 
This year, the rock mulch has cranberry 
beans which are loaded with huge, filled 
pods, while the plants top the eight-foot 
poles and overflow the surrounding area. The 
pimentoes in the foreground are set with 
meaty fruit. 

‘Partly decayed sawdust is excellent 
material for mulching. It is particu- 
larly effective in controlling weeds and 
conserving soil moisture. 


(Continued on page 38) 
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Take a Hint— 


from the Indians 


Our native Americans had some practical crop 
and soil practices well worth following today 


By CURTIS BRYAN (N. J.) 


HE planting practices of the 

American Indians were recorded 
by many early explorers and settlers, 
among them William Penn and Cap- 
tain John Smith. Indian produce not 
only saved many of the early settlers 
from starvation, but the Indians 
patiently taught the colonists how to 
grow the unfamiliar crops. 

The practice of planting corn in 
equally spaced hills, or “squared,” 
was universal for many years, and 
even today corn and other crops are 
sometimes planted in this fashion. 

The Indian corn was planted in 


hills about tour feet apart each way, 
with three or four stalks to a hill. 
Around the corn, climbing beans and 
peas were planted. The spaces between 
were planted in low, broad-leaf cover 
crops—pumpkins, squash, gourds, 
ons and the May-apple (Podophyllum 
peltatum). Farmers still plant pump- 
kins in their cornfields in the South, 
and it is common practice to plant 
Whippoorwill (cow) peas and Black- 
eyed peas in fields of corn. 

American farmers, looking for direct 
results, could see the advantages of 
getting two or more crops from one 


Photo by Gustav Anderson from Ewing Galloway 


Pumpkins bring the vision and aroma of pie to most people—but to the Indians they were a 
valuable cover crop designed to bring fertile soil the following spring. 
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plot of land in one season. However, 
it seems that they either failed to un- 
derstand or forgot the main purpose 
to which the Indians put the low, 
broad-leaf plants. That is, to form a 
protective covering for the soil. 
These cover crops have all the vir- 
tues of modern cover crops, and many 
additional advantages. First of all, 
they are in-season crops, while the 
common method of cover cropping is 
winter or off-season. The practice of 
employing only winter cover crops 
leaves the soil unprotected during 
spring, summer and fall, except in the 
case of crops which grow large enough 
and broad enough to shade the 
ground themselves. Even then, the 
protection comes too late to avert 
serious .damage and necessitates a 
period of re-cultivation. Spring, sum- 
mer and fall are the seasons of hottest 
sun, heaviest rain, and worst erosion. 


In-season cover crops protect the 
soil from the baking sun, the packing 
rains, and from the danger of the sur- 
face drying too rapidly and cracking. 
They conserve moisture while allow- 
ing the soil to breathe. The air which 
circulates under the low leaves of 
these plants prevents the soil from 
souring in wet seasons, while a kiln- 
drying process takes place when’ hot 
weather follows rain which prevents 
the soil from crusting. They also keep 
down weeds and eliminate cultiva- 
tion. 


A favorite cover crop of the Indians 
was the May-apple, used with the 
broad-leaf members of the Cucurbit 
and melon families, because it provid- 
ed coverage in early spring before the 
pumpkins and melons were ready to 
serve this purpose. During July, the 
May-apple dies back to its long under- 
ground rootstocks or rhizomes and is 
not seen until it springs up again just 
after corn planting time the next 
spring. 

What about winter coverage? The 
Indians allowed the dead leaves and 
vines of their in-season cover crops 
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and the stalks of their corn to form a 
mulch over the soil. These, with the 
long, closely knit rootstocks of the 
May-apples, provided superb winter 
coverage—much better protection, in 
fact, than modern cover crops. The 
May-apple is one of the best small 
plants to prevent erosion on steep 
banks and hillsides. The Indians did 
not turn or cultivate the soil and the 
mulch accumulated from year to year, 
as much, that is, as did not rot and 
go into the soil. 

To plant new crops the Indians 
simply raked back the mulch with a 
suitable stick or bone, and with this 
and their hands made a hill of soil for 
the seeds. Their soil did not need 
turning or digging in preparation for 
planting because it was covered the 
year-round and was always loose and 
mellow. Their beans and peas, which 
are legumes, provided nitrogen and 
the organic mulch conditioned the 
soil and provided plant food. Fish and 
corn cobs were also used as fertilizers 
under hills of corn. Ashes from per- 
ennial camp fires were spread on the 
fields where there was any tendency 
toward acidity. 


The Indian was a child of nature, 
and he grew his crops as naturally as 
possible. This led many early observ- 
ers mistakenly to conclude that his 
grains, fruits and vegetables were 
growing wild or half-wild. Men like 
William Penn, however, who knew 
something about plant culture, did 
not make this mistake. 

These facts may encourage you to 
experiment with these broad-leaf cover 
crops and to know that when you do 
so you are following the practices of 
the greatest horticulturists of all ages. 

We can learn much from the First 
Americans. The broad-leaf cover crops 
they used more than three hundred 
years ago are but a single aspect of 
their applying the principles of nat- 
ural organic agriculture—principles 
which gave them good food, good soil, 
and good health. 
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Transplanting 


Wild Trees 


and Shrubs 


A timely “how-to-do” on effectively moving native 
plants—without impairment—and with best results 


By HENRY S. KERNAN (N. Y.) 


PRING planting, on the whole 
somewhat safer than fall plant- 
ing, can be done from the time the 
frost is out of the ground and the soil 
dry enough to be workable to the 
time the new buds break open. 
Site preparation is extremely im- 
portant and is best undertaken before 
rather than after the arrival of the 
trees. Be sparing as to the number 
and thoughtful as to the location. 
Remember that trees grow. Do not 
plant them unless you are willing to 
give them the soil and sunlight they 
require. Large ones should be not less 
than fifteen feet from the house and 
forty feet apart. Otherwise the loca- 
tion is determined by your own need 


for shade rather than a formal pat- 
tern of straight rows. 

The soils around new houses are 
often taken from the excavation and 
hence are deficient in organic matter. 
To correct this condition, plan to add 
one-fourth by volume of peat moss, 
manure, or leaf mold to the soil 
placed around the tree. The hole is 
made large enough to accommodate 
the roots in a natural position and 
hence as wide at the bottom as at the 
top. Heavy clay soils drain poorly, 
but a few stones placed in the bottom 
of the hole will overcome this defect. 

When the season has arrived and 
the site is ready, head for the country, 
taking a pick and a shovel, pruning 
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Selecting a tree or shrub for transplant- 
and being deliberately careful in digging 
it up are the first basic steps. 


shears, a pail, and some burlap. 
The best way to find vigorous, 
well-shaped trees for transplanting is 
to leave the main highways and val- 
leys and follow the rougher hill roads 
back to the country where are spread 
out the numberless old fields and pas- 
tures. Here in the tension zone be- 
tween the woods and the open fields, 
can be found great varieties of plant 
life growing in intense competition 
for the prize of dominating a new 
forest in the making. Such lands were 
forested once and were only cleared 
of their primeval timber with incred- 
ible effort to make way for a genera- 
tion or two of farming. Hence the 
tree growth is likely to be good. 
There is no need to be hasty in your 
choice, for abundance and variety are 
before you almost without end. If you 
are looking for small trees or shrubs, 
watch out for the dogwoods and vibur- 
nums. There are many species of each 
whose bright flowers and trim foliage 
are a credit to any garden. Hawthorns 
thrive in pastures and are often trim- 
med to fantastic shapes by stray cattle. 
They are hardy but difficult to handle 
on account of the spikes. The elf-like 
shadblow with its delicate flowers and 
soft grey bark is one of our loveliest 
native trees. A word of caution is 
needed regarding such _ ericaceous 


Gentle handling of a tree’s sensitive roots is 
a ‘‘must’’ in successful transplanting. 
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shrubs as blueberry, laurel, pinxter 
and rhododendrons. They need acid 
soils and will not thrive near masonry 
where lime, seeping into the ground, 
causes an alkaline condition. On the 
other hand arbor-vitae, often found in 
old pastures, does well even if pushed 
against a building. The red cedar is 
similar in form and density but will 
not tolerate shade. 

For large trees the oaks are super- 
lative, especially the red oak group 
which can be recognized by the bristle- 
tipped leaves. The white oaks grow 
more slowly and are somewhat dif- 
ficult to transplant. The hickories are 
likewise handsome trees, but they 
have rather long tap roots. Birch, 
beech, sweet gum, yellow poplar, 
tupelo and cucumber tree are all de- 
sirable and will thrive if not moved 
out of their native range. The sugar 
maple has long been a favorite, whose 
only drawback is that whatever vege- 
tation grows under the heavy shade 
must also compete with roots growing 
near the surface. 

The northern white pine is a beau- 
tiful and fast-growing tree. Neverthe- 
less it is attacked by several varieties 
of insects and diseases; and therefore 
can be rated only fair rather than 
outstanding. On the other hand this 
objection cannot be brought against 
most other native evergreens such as 
red pine, hemlock, and white spruce. 


(Continued on page 57) 


The tree is set in a planned and prepared 
hole. Note rocks provided for better drainage. 
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Seed Beds for Success 


Besting OI’ Sol in the arid Southwest with 
a year-’round gardening idea that clicks 


By CHARLOTTE HOAK (Calif.) 


ERE in the semi-arid Southwest 
the average home gardener has 
indifferent success in growing plants 
from seeds. Many try to follow text- 
books designed for Eastern climatic 
conditions, or do not use the proper 
sort of equipment. More failures are 
due to using the ordinary commercial 
flat for seedage work. Flats are to 
blame for more seedling fatalities than 
one is aware of. On hot days, even 
with three or four waterings, tender 
plants can be burned to a crisp. 
The most foolproof piece of equip- 
ment you can have for your garden 
is a well-constructed seed bed made 
of selected rough redwood six inches 
wide and one inch thick. There is no 
need of using two inch lumber. Red- 
wood is very lasting if you do not get 
pieces which have sap-wood. Pine 
wood is soon infested with termites. 
A seed bed should be the same 
height all the way around and may 
be three or four feet wide and any 
desired length. Boards may be sawed 
and squared up at the lumber mill. 
It is not difficult to put a seed bed 
together. Stay the corners with angle 
irons. Set the frame into the ground 
two inches and stay the corners with 
2” by 2” redwood stakes. Use a level 
to set the frame. About two inches of 
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sharp sand should be placed in the 
bottom to furnish drainage and pre- 
vent the seedlings from rooting too 
deeply. Cover this with fine screened 
seed bed mixture firmed or packed 
down with a wooden float. Level this 
mixture to one inch of the side boards. 
If you are going to broadcast the 
seeds, divide the compartments into 
small sections with boards set level 
with the sides. The seed bed should 
be protected by shades made of mus- 
lin, lath or some sort of light, flexible 
glass substitute which lets the ultra- 
violet rays pass through to the plants. 
Plastiglass is good. The seed bed 
should be in the full sun, facing south. 
It is mistaken economy to use old 
window sashes, for they often drip 
badly. Moreover, glass raises the tem- 
perature too quickly and tender seed- 
lings can be scalded easily. Do not go 
to the bother to bank soil around the 
frame—this precaution is for colder 
climates. 

Watering is one of the big prob- 
lems in the Southwest, where there 
is a long dry season. Sprinkling cans 
and hoses with sprinklers attached do 
not give an adequate, even distribu- 
tion of moisture. Some sort of a sta- 
tionary system is needed. At the Los 
Angeles City and County Arboretum 
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a series of inverted circular fine spray 
sprinklers run down through the cen- 
ter of the beds, raised about two and 
one-half to three feet above the beds. 
A fine one-way ‘sprinkler with com- 
plete coverage is about the most econ- 
omical way of handling the problem. 
Sow vegetables, annuals and per- 
ennials in separate compartments, 
and be sure to consult the germina- 
tion tables before planting so that you 
do not have rapid and slow germina- 
ting seeds in juxtaposition. By sowing 
seeds thinly, and being careful about 
taking the weaklings and keeping out 
the weeds which may appear from 
time to time, you can grow stocky 
plants which can be transplanted 
from the seed bed directly into their 
permanent places in the garden, thus 
doing away with the “pricking out” 
into flats which seriously delays the 
growth of the young plants at a most 
critical time in their life. It is a good 
plan to give 
seedlings an oc- 
casional water- 
ing of compost 
water and to 
spray with a so- 
lution of Equise- 
tum arvense to 
prevent the de- 
velopment of 
fungus diseases. 
If this plant does 
not grow wild in your neighborhood, 
you can obtain one of the biodynamic 
sprays which is made from it. Harden 
off plants for several days before trans- 
planting, and water them thoroughly 
before setting out in the garden. To 
develop strong tomato, eggplant and 
pepper plants divide quart milk car- 
tons in half for this transplanting. 
Such economical containers hold more 
soil than an ordinary four-inch clay 
pot and can easily be packed in a flat 
so as not to dry out. Make trans- 
planting soil a little richer by the ad- 
dition of some composted manure. No 


A seed bed can be compact, practical, and fun. 
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manure of any sort should be used in 
seed beds, but the addition of a little 
flour bone meal and fine chicken char- 
coal is beneficial. To prevent destruc- 
tion by chewing insects use a pyre- 
thrum or hellebore spray or powder, 
for, even in the best of regulated or- 
ganic gardens, such destroyers often 
move in, because with long periods of 
using the poison sprays, we have de- 
stroyed the friendly insects which have 
waged their most effective warfare 
against the garden enemies which 
chew and suck and are particularly 
fond of such succulent morsels as ten- 
der young seedlings. 

From January to January, you can 
keep seed beds going all the time with 
the vernal and second spring plant- 
ings. Should you have empty beds, 
drop in some salad plants which de- 
velop very rapidly. Here in the South- 
west, where there is so much sunshine, 
the initial investment in a set of good 
seed beds is a 
paying one. You 
might also buy 
a self-watering 
device from a 
local hardware 
store to supply 
the proper 
amount of mois- 
ture for over a 
week—an invalu- 
able piece of 
equipment for those times when you 
are away from home for several days. 
The sprinkling device is compact (14 
inches by 24 inches), can be set on a 
potting bench and is fitted with com- 
partments which split apart so that 
transplanting can be done with the 
least injury to the roots of seedlings. 

The sooner you can simplify your 
equipment by doing away with all 
the cumbersome and inefficient meth- 
ods depicted in many garden man- 
uals, the finer gardens you will have. 
Beat the climate by doing things the 
“California way.” 
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Smoking Out Trouble 


New greenhouse fumigant makes short, 
simple work of injurious insects—safely 


By J. I. RODALE 


HEN the writer was in Germany 

recently, he visited a drug firm 
whose entire output of drugs comes 
from plants that they grow organic- 
ally; that is, without the use of chem- 
ical fertilizers or poisonous sprays, but 
with the use of compost. In their hot- 
houses I found that they have a novel 
way of taking care of ants, aphids, and 
small mites. They use the smoke from 
oak leaves. This has been a practice 
long used in Germany and is a safe 
one, as it is not a poisonous substance 
and will not kill bacteria in the soil, 
nor will it leave harmful poisonous 
residues on vegetables over which the 
smoke may be laid. 

We tried it in our own hothouse 
recently. About a month ago, just as 
we were ready to start the winter sea- 
son of growing vegetables (some time 
in early September), we found our 


hothouse simply crawling with ants. 
We obtained a quantity of oak leaves, 
put them in a can as shown in the 
photograph, under which we first put 
some straw. There is a grating in the 
bottom of this can and below that, 
we put newspaper. 

The leaves are first watered, making 
sure that they are not made too wet. 
They should be watered sufficiently so 
that when the newspaper is set on fire 
and begins to make the straw burn, it 
will merely make the oak leaves smoke. 
That is what we want. The hothouse 
is closed tightly and the smoke accu- 
mulates until practically nothing can 
be seen within the house. It should 
be left that way for about a half hour 
or so. We found it extremely effective 
in cleaning out the ants, but thor- 
oughly! We could not find a single 
one after the demonstration and for 
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Easily-gathered equipment for smoke fumigant is inexpensive, yet practical. 
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several weeks afterwards. The crucial 
test will come in December when the 
days are short and cloudy, very little 
sun usually being available. Under 
such conditions, -plants, like lettuce, 
become stunted and attract aphids. 
We will then see what a good dose of 
oak smoke will do for them. 

I especially wish to draw this to the 
attention of large greenhouse men, 
who grow plants which are infected 
by various kinds of mites. I believe 
this is something for them to consider, 
because the large amount of spray 
poisons that they use certainly inter- 
feres with the proper biological func- 
tioning of the soil, the poisons seeping 
into the ground and killing bacteria, 
fungi, etc. In many cases, various 
poison sprays, used against certain in- 
sects, have failed after a few years, be- 
cause the insects developed a tolerance 


to the sprays. I am wondering if some 
of these little mites will ever develop 
a tolerance to the oak smoke. Possibly 
it may be the acridity of the smoke 
which drives the little creatures away. 
We are figuring on making an ex- 
periment, in a glass container, to see 
the effect of oak smoke on some of 
these insects, so that they can be ob- 
served when the smoke is applied. In 
the spring, we may try to work out a 
method of putting a low canvas tent 
over the rows in the vegetable and 
flower gardens, applying the smoke 
so as to get it absorbed into the earth 
to kill out some of the larvae of in- 
sects. If we could inactivate the flea 
beetle in this manner, that would be 
something! This opens up an entirely 
new vista of control of insects. 
Possibly there are other leaves that 
(Continued on page 55) 


Oak leaf smoke effectively rids greenhouse of damaging pests. 
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Soil Fauna 


How vital to soil life—and your 
life—are these unseen, hard- 
working organisms! 


By J. H. BURMAN (England) 


HE fauna of the living soil is one 
va the most valuable assets that 
the gardener has, and he must do 
everything he possibly can to preserve 
it and keep it alive, for life begets life 
and the go-between again is life. 

As soon as one phase of life ceases 
to exist another imparts that life to 
the next link in the chain of living 
things; and the soil fauna are the links 
that connect one living organism to 
another. This includes not only plants 
and all animals, but man also. 

If the links are broken, there is a 
gap in the connection, and once you 
destroy life you cannot remake it in 
the laboratory. 

As soon as the leaves fall to the 
ground, decay sets in by way of 
moulds, fungi, bacteria, other minute 
soil fauna, such as springtails, mites, 
various grubs of small flies, worms, 
etc. These in turn are devoured by 
other soil fauna, beetle grubs, centi- 
pedes, and others. Woody material is 
chewed up and eaten by woodlice, the 
grubs of various species of flies, beetles, 
moths, etc. 

One feeds upon another, and they 
or their dead bodies are in turn at- 
tacked. The waste products of each 
is again consumed, first as before by 
the bacteria, moulds, etc., then again 
by the organisms that feed on these. 
And the leaf that fell in the autumn 
is passed through the body of many 
living things, one consuming another, 
forming a continuous living chain, 
reducing the leaf, link by link, until, 
still a living thing, it is in such a state 
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that the new plant can absorb it and 
become a real living thing in its turn. 
Consumed by man in the form of liv- 
ing vegetables and fruit, it imparts 
health and real life to him. 

We cannot therefore afford to do 
anything to our soil that will destroy 
this life either by poisons, acids, or 
other chemical means, but must do 
everythiug to encourage its develop- 
ment and to further increase of fauna. 
Otherwise, the soil will become sterile 
and the chain weakened. 

Apart from this, the living soil 
fauna are instrumental in condition- 
ing our soil by their biting, chewing, 
tunnelling, and crawling through the 
mass of material. They loosen the 
soil, thoroughly mix the mineral with 
the organic matter, and by the very 
nature of the physical structure of 
their excrement, create that valuable 
crumb structure so desirable. 

In the same way as the food that 
passes through the bowels of the high- 
er animals becomes valuable manure 
by its passage through the digestive 
tracts and in corporation with bac- 
teria, so does the organic matter that 
passes through the many successive 
bowels of these lower animals become 
valuable plant food also. 

It does not matter what these vari- 
ous soil fauna live on individually, 
whether they feed directly on the or- 
ganic matter, on the bacteria, moulds, 
fungi of its breakdown or on one an- 
other. Primarily, their food is organic 
matter, and that they must have in 
abundance. Where there is no organic 
matter, there is no soil life. Such soil 
is sterile or starved of life. 


Where there is an abundance of 
organic matter there is also a propor- 
tionate number of soil fauna, and 
conversely where there is an abund- 
ance of soil life, or fauna, there is also 
sufficient organic matter to maintain 
it; and there is adequate potential 
plant food. 


So we come to the conclusion that 
the soil fauna is an indication of the 
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organic matter present and of the life- 
holding and health-giving qualities of 
the soil. By their very numbers we 
can estimate the quality of our soil 
and its potentiality. It requires only a 
simple system of counting them, and 
we have a measure of this quality. 

If you look at a handful of soil, you 
will not see a great deal of soil life; 
you may see a worm or two, some 
grubs or beetles, perhaps, but there 
are many more smaller creatures in 
it mixed with the soil that you cannot 
see in this way, mainly because you 
see no movement. These are not so 
small that they require a microscope 
to see them, but can be seen by means 
of a hand lens once they are extracted. 
The thing is to extract them. This, 
fortunately, can easily be done by 
means of a very simple piece of ap- 
paratus constructed on the principle 
of the Berlese funnel. 

If the soil is put on a wire grid of 
about 14-inch mesh to a depth of up 
to about 2 inches and heat applied 
to the upper surface, soil fauna 
capable of movement will seek to get 
away from this heat and its drying 
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action and move downwards. As the 
heat descends lower and lower through 
the mass, so will they retreat also until 
there is no more soil to crawl into, 
and they drop through the mesh into 
a vessel below which is put there to 
catch them. 

The drawing shows the idea and 
explains the method. The lamp should 
be lowered in easy stages, say one-half 
an hour in each of the first and second 
positions, and in the third position 
until no more creatures come down, 
say another half hour. 

If the vessel contains only water, 
some of the insects such as worms, 
springtails, mites will spring or crawl 
out very quickly. So, something to 
immobilize them has to be used, the 
best is 70 per cent spirit, but two to 
four per cent formaline will do. 

In this way, you will find that many 
more creatures inhabit the soil than 
you ever dreamt, and the most numer- 
ous of these will probably be quite 
new to you, such as the springtails. If 
70 per cent spirit is used, these can be 
seen floating on the top, and will vary 
in size and color, the larger being no 
more than 14-inch and colored white, 
green, violet, black, etc. They play a 
very important part in the breakdown 
of the organic matter. They in their 
turn will probably be consumed, or 
their dead bodies will contribute to 
the final humus. The mites are most- 
ly brown, red, or colorless, round- 
bodied creatures. Beetle grubs can 
easily be recognized by their white 
bodies and brown heads with strong- 
biting mouth parts. They, as well as 
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Colorful Window Gardens 


Even the smallest spaces for home 
planting can provide delightful results 


By ELIZABETH B. KOMIANOS (Md.) 


EGINNERS as well as experienc- 

ed houseplant growers find real 
pleasure in experimenting with ar- 
rangements and displays of potted 
flowers and foliage. One of the cheer- 
iest and most attractive displays, both 
from inside and outside the house, 
can be obtained by massing plants 
into a colorful window garden. There 
are all sorts of color, blossom and 
foliage combinations and innumerable 
ways to arrange the displays accord- 
ing to space and your own preference. 
Start by using the brightest win- 
dow, away from a gas stove, radiators 
and draughts—one with a sill wide 
enough for pots. Decide on the kinds 
of shelves and pots you will use. De- 
tachable glass shelves are available in 
many sizes, as are hanging pots and 
brackets. A wide bench fitted with a 
metal tray six inches deep is useful 


for setting pots on pebbles and water 
and creates a constant source of hu- 
midity. You will need a collection of 
pots—clay and glazed. Be sure the 
latter have drainage holes. Soak new 
clay pots for a day or two or they will 
steal moisture from the soil and cause 
undue drying. Scrub old ones with 
sand and a stiff brush before soaking. 
In preparation for planting place sev- 
eral pieces of broken pots over the 
hole, add an inch of coarse materml 
and then fill with soil to within a half 
inch of the rim. 

Plants have their idiosyncrasies as 
to soil, but generally speaking the 
physical condition of the soil is more 
important than its content. It should 
be porous enough to drain properly, 
but must have sufficient humus to 
hold some moisture and remain sup- 
ple. A suggested all-purpose mixture 


Photo by Roche 


Indoor gardening can bring the glow of variety and the gladdening warmth of many hues. 
Here are begonias, African violets, Ficus radicans variegata and F. pumila. 
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is composed of one half loam, one half 
leafmold, sand enough to make it 
friable, a little peat moss, and dried 
cow manure, and a teaspoonful of 
bone meal per pot. Increase the leaf- 
mold and peat moss and omit the 
bone meal with acid-loving plants. 

The essentials for maximum health 
are: 

Temperature: The majority of plants 
will thrive at 65 to 70 degrees by 
day and 50 to 55 at night. 

Humidity: Try for as much moisture 
in the air as possible. Old fashion- 
ed homes with simmering tea kettles 
and cool temperatures were ideal. 

Avoid gas fumes: These are often 
fatal even in small quantities, 
though we find no ill effects from 
natural gas. 

Ventilation: Daily fresh air is im- 
portant; but avoid sudden cold 
draughts. 

Protection from cold panes: In ex- 
treme weather use light curtains or 
newspapers. 

Prompt removal of dead blossoms. 

Turning of plants occasionally to pro- 
mote even development. 

Careful watering: Use tepid rain 
water when feasible, especially if 
tap water is chlorinated., Some 
plants resent wetting of their leaves. 

Nourishment: Use no chemical stimu- 
lants, but feed the plants with 
liquid manure every two or three 
weeks. Dissolve one cup of dry ma- 
nure in a gallon of water, let stand 
twenty-four hours, dilute to the 
color of weak tea and then apply 
with a watering can. 

Remove any sick plant. Don’t risk in- 
fecting its neighbors. 

For plants themselves, visit your 
neighborhood greenhouse and dime 
store, or order by mail from seedsmen 
carrying house plants. For immediate 
effect choose Chrysanthemums in bud 
or bloom, then purchase several vines 
for framing the window or for grace- 
ful draping. Some good ones are the 
Ivies, Philodendron, (for soil or 
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water), trailing Geranium, Wander- 
ing Jew, Kangaroo vine, and Creeping 
Fig. For: supports use small stakes, 
picture wire, string or lattices. Morn- 
ing Glories and Thunbergia will grow 
from seed, and a Sweet Potato, if not 
chemically treated against sprouting, 
will flourish in water and grow rapid- 
ly into a decorative vine. 

Geraniums for mid-winter bloom 
need full sun, frequent turning, a 
rather stiff soil, and will do better if 
pot bound and kept on the dry side. 
Send for a specialist’s catalog for ex- 
tensive lists of named varieties. Afri- 
can Violets, indispensable for East 
and North exposures, will stand mild 
winter sunshine, they deserve a place 
in your window garden now, and may 
be replaced later with flowering bulbs. 
Violets like humusy porous soil with 
a little ground limestone. If repotted 
annually they seldom need fertilizer. 
They can be grown in wick-watered 
pots, or regular ones set in saucers of 
pebbles and water. The roots should 
be moist but must not stand in water. 
Begonias are good bloomers and there 
are many choice varieties. Oxalis has 
clover-like foliage and a constant dis- 
play of flowers. Plant them in hanging 
pots and give a long after-bloom rest. 
Poinsettias like warmth and freedom 
from draughts and sudden tempera- 
ture changes. They should bloom for 
several weeks before becoming dor- 
mant. 

Cyclamen, Primroses, Cinerarias, 
Gardenias, Fuschias, and Christmas 
Cactus are all more demanding, and 
if you must try them, you should get 
detailed cultural information. 

Iresine (Bloodleaf) and Coleus are 
both foliage plants, but of such bril- 
liance that they add gaiety to the win- 
dow. Both will grow in water or soil. 
Hibiscus makes a fine plant and 
should bloom in late winter. 

Lemons, limes, grapefruit, oranges, 
pomegranates and dwarf figs are all 
attractive plants of easy culture, which 
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A Package of Seeds 


| paid a dime for a package of seeds 

And the clerk tossed them out with a flip 
"We've got ‘em assorted for every man's needs 
He said with a smile on his lips." 

Pansies, and asters, and poppies, and peas 

Ten cents a package, and pick as you please. 


Now seeds are just dimes to the man in the store 
And the dimes are the things that he needs, 
And I've been to buy them in seasons before 
But have thought of them merely as seeds; 

But it flashed through my mind as | took them this time 
“You have purchased a miracle here for a dime.” 


You've a dime's worth of power which no man can create 
You've a dime's worth of life in your hand 

You've a dime's worth of mystery, destiny, fate, 
Which the wisest cannot understand. 

In the bright, little package now isn't it odd? e| 
You've a dime's worth of something known only to God. *, 


—Edgar A. Guest Soa U 
“A Package of Seeds’ is from the COLLECTED A, 


VERSE OF EDGAR A. GUEST; copyright 
eS 1934 by the Reilly & Lee Co., Chicago. a 
. 2 


The Soil and Health Foundation 


In the midst of an era in which such vast and concerted efforts are being made 
to bring humanity the cures for every known and imaginable disorder—why not a 
moment's reflection on the very roots of so many of our physical and emotional 
maladies? The inseparable source of our well-being—or its absence—is the soil from 
which we take our food, energy, sustenance, our very existence. Without relentless 
research our soil—and inevitably our health—will deteriorate. Seeking better foods 
from better soils would certainly be striking at the core of a major segment of our 
ills. This needs support—your support—through a contribution to the work of 
The Soil and Health Foundation. Make one today, no matter how small! It’s 
your soil—and your health! Send to: 
The Soil and Health Foundation, Dept. O.G., Emmaus, Pennsylvania 
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® Little outdoor gardening can be 
done this month. See that evergreens 
are protected from wind scald by 
stretching burlap between stakes to 
afford shelter. Don’t allow snow to 
remain on evergreen hedges but re- 
move it carefully so that branches do 
not break. 

® Scions of fruit trees for use in 
making’ grafts later may be cut now, 
tied in bundles and stored in a cool 
place. Only cut scions from new wood. 

® Rhubarb can be forced quickly 
in basement at this time of year, as 
may roots of French endive and sev- 
eral other vegetables. 

® Willows, poplars, locusts and 
other ornamental trees with branches 
infested with borers may have all dead 
and infested wood removed. Clean 
cuts should be made flush at the junc- 
ture of an infested limb and the main 
artery or trunk. ; 

® Hotbeds for early forcing may be 
built, or if already built, they may be 
made ready for early forcing. 

® Pot up gloxinias late in January. 

* House plants in small pots are 
apt to require frequent watering as 
soil dries out quickly at room tempera- 
ture. 

* Allow buds of hyacinths to de- 
velop in the dark, otherwise the flow- 
ers will be short-stemmed. 

* Don’t forget that wood ashes, 
particularly from hardwood trees, are 
an excellent form of fertilizer. 


¢ If material is available you may 
still start a compost bin. Warm peri- 
ods during winter will aid in break- 
ing down the material so when spring 
arrives the decomposition will be well 
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advanced. Read the article “How 
Basalt is Used’’ on p. 34 of our No- 
vember issue. 
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Eleanor MeConnell (Oregon) 


¢ Take a tour of the yard and gar- 
den. Push down any plants which 
have been heaved out of the ground 
by alternate freezing and thawing. 

¢ Check for bare spots in the 
mulches. Be thankful for any snow 
which may be on the ground as it is 
one of Nature’s protectors. Spread the 
mulch around over bare spots or add 
more material, if necessary. 

® Plant in the open ground in Jan- 
uary: California poppy, mignonette, 
godetia, or clarkia. 

© Plant in flats indoors: Seeds of 
tuberous begonia and cineraria. Try 
cineraria this year for the summer gar- 
den. It blooms late into fall, needs 
lots of shade and generous amounts 
of food and water. 

¢ Plant bulbs in pots in a cool 
place temperature 55 to 60 degrees, 
and keep them dark, covered with bur- 
lap, but do not exclude air. When top 
growth starts, they may be uncovered 
and taken outdoors in a protected 
place. 

® Stay off your lawn in freezing 
weather. Grass roots and stems are 
easily injured by footsteps when 
frozen. 

¢ A good way to start the new year 
is to get right at the pruning of all 
summer and fall-flowering deciduous 
shrubs. A few which come in this 
category are as follows: Buddleia 
(butterfly bush) , cotoneaster, hydran- 
gea, calycanthus (sweet shrub), wei- 
gela, winged euonymous. 

*® Hardwood cuttings can still be 
taken, rooted and grown to be used as 
Christmas presents for next year. Use 
prunings from the shrubs, tie them in 
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U. S. Fish and Wildlife Biologists tests have shown that three times 
as many Bob White will die if oil solutions of DDT are applied rather 
than a powder form of the chemical. However, even this latter has a 
strong tendency to endanger many birds and fish. Karl H. Maslowski, 
writing in The Cincinnati: Enquirer of September 21, 1952, states that 
applications of DDT on West Virginia and Wyoming trout streams 
caused the loss of fish, while a 30-acre tract in Maryland treated with the 
insecticide left only 20 per cent of the three most common nesting species 
of birds surviving. 


Plants Grown in Chemically-Treated Water are not the equivalent 
of those grown in good organic soil. Although the planis may seeming- 
ly flourish in the manner suggested by the current fad, tests and analyses 
made by William A. Albrecht and reported in The Rural New Yorker 
have revealed that such wholly inorganic growth prevents them from 
obtaining the necessary natural compounds of the soil which serve best 
for plant nutrition. 


Chemical Brings “Off Flavor” to Cannéd Peaches. In tests to de- 
termine the cumulative toxicity of certain new chemicals in the soil, 
Benzenehexachloride (BHC) was included, and proved to have an in- 
teresting and important side-effect. As reported by the American Fruit 
Grower magazine, this chemical—commonly used on many vegetables, as 
well as fruits—resulted in definite “off-flavors” or a noticeable mustiness 
in the processed foods. Tested again by taste panels of a large baby food 
packing company, the same emphatically undesirable flavor changes were 
reported. 


Cannery Waste as a Soil Conditioner is being studied and recom- 
mended by scientists in the San Jose (California) Valley. Thousands of 
tons of a potential soil-conditioning material that otherwise goes to 
waste on the industry’s fruit and vegetable disposal piles could be utilized. 
Field tests have shown that the hitherto unused cannery wastes can be 
put to valuable use in improving the fertility and humus content of much 
of the district’s soil, particularly in restoring sugar beet fields to profitable 
productivity after these have failed to yield a crop worthy’ of harvest prior 
to plowing into the 22 acres 11,000 cubic yards of pear waste. The year 
following this treatment the field produced 18 tons of sugar beets per 
acre. 
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A Spray Five Times as Toxic as DDT is expected to be used soon 
on orchard cover crops in Washington state to prevent damage by mice. 
Despite the fact that toxaphene has not been fully tested and that the 
Washington agency admits it’s poisonous content is readily absorbed 
through the skin and stored in the fat of animals fed forage crops which 
have been sprayed, the appeal of a supposedly quick and inexpensive 
mouse-killer has permitted its unwise release to farmers and gardeners. 
Advising against its use where it might directly endanger man, as did the 
agency men, was certainly not enough. What about recognizing the not- 
so-direct adverse implications, such as impairing soil and plant health, 
adding a toxic content to produce? 


p Milk-Fed Vegetables Have Increased Yield. Drs. V. E. Iverson and 
L. H. Johnson of Montana State College report in Science News Letter 
that milk-fed vegetables can be expected to join milk-fed chicken and 
veal on our tables. They inform us that by adding buttermilk and skim- 
milk to the soil the yield of tomatoes and onions has been markedly in- 
creased. Furthermore, the soil was said to be left in better condition after 
these tests. The experiments point to a possible profitable use for low- 
value dairy products where marketing them cannot be handled at a 
profit. 


Ten Cities Join To Make Compost. A silo decomposition method 
of using organic waste has been planned by the South Oakland (Michi- 
, gan) Garbage and Rubbish Authority. The idea is a co-operative plan 
| among ten cities combining their resources and funds in an effort to have a 
widely available supply of good compost material, rather than accede to 
a proposal for an expensive, non-utilitarian incinerator system for the 
area. 


Use Legumes to Assist Land. County Agent L. E. Brandes of San 
‘ Antonio, Texas, issued a reminder to farmers, ranchers, and gardeners 
to plant some kind of legume as a soil-building practice, use them this 
fall, and plow them under before the spring crop is planted. Besides im- 
proving the soil, this will increase the yield of crops as much as 70 per 
cent, he stated. Brandes, as quoted by the San Antonio Evening News, 
also recommended the plowing under of any stubble or cotton stalks on 
the land as another measure benefitting soil fertility, as well as terracing 
and contouring. 


Atom Scientist Uncovers Errors in chemical fertilizer use. Pro- 
fessor J. W. T. Spinks, noted chemist of the University of Saskatchewan, 
) Saskatoon, Canada, investigating use of superphosphate, states that last 
year American and Canadian farms and gardens consumed over eight 
, million tons of the chemical fertilizer at a cost of more than 200 million 
l dollars. But only about 25 per cent of this costly superphosphate was 
, actually taken up by the plants. Spinks surprising discoveries included 
r the facts that old-fashioned methods of determining the uptake of fer- 
r tilizer are in error by as much as 40 per cent, and that additional phos- 
r phorus found in artificially fertilized plants did not necessarily come 
from the fertilizer, but from the original element present in the soil. 
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3 Wonderful NE W Products 


Ay Dee Formula 


Vitamin A (essential to keep up normal resistance 
of nasal, sinus and respiratory tract tissues to bac- 
teria invasion) and Vitamin D (the sunshine Vita- 
min) are especially important for protection from 
colds. You get BOTH in FalMay’s AyDee formula 

.. plus Wheat Germ Oil (for better utilization) . 
Each capsule contains: 


5000 U.S.P. Units Vitamin A ..... 125% MDR* 
1000 U.S.P. Units Vitamin D ..... 250% MDR* 


...in a base of pure Wheat Germ Oil 
(*Minimum Daily Requirement) 


Try this wonderful new combination...a 100% 


Natural. 
100 capsules $2.75 


200 capsules $5.00 


A New NATURAL Aid To Better Digestion 


Something new and different . . . formulated 
especially in response to numerous requests from 
our customers and friends for a mild, yet effective 
digestive aid that is 100% natural. 


When annoying symptoms of heartburn, flatulence, 
indigestion, sour stomach, other upsets, cause vou 
distress...try FalMay DIGESTENE for gratitying 
relief. DIGESTENE features. a natural mineral 
(magnesium trisilicate) which dissipates stomach 
acid by absorbing it. Thus, DIGESTENE relieves 
hyperacidity without “acid rebound” or harsh alka- 
lizing action. 


ae FalMay Products on Sale Soon at Dietary Food Stores and Pharmacies. If not Availabll 
in Your Area...Order Direct Postpaid. Complete Satisfaction Guaranteed. Write 


Natural B 


(Now with Vitamin B-12) Vita 


Reader’s Digest calls it the ‘miracle vitamin” [Vita 
B-12. Now this wonderful new vitamin is 
to FalMay All-Natural B Complex... to give 
a truly superior source of this vital factor. For vi 
and energy your body needs a full quota of Vit 
B factors. If there is a deficiency, you tire 
may feel listless and run down, even though 
ing is organically wrong... . 
FalMay Natural B Complex B-12 is a combi 
of highly-concentrated primary yeast (about 
times stronger than regular yeast) containing R 
flavin, Thiamin, Niacin and all trace elements 
ral to yeast, plus pure Vitamin B-12. An all 
product. 100 capsules $ 3.00 

200 capsules 5.00 500 capsules 10: 


DIGESTENE 


DIGESTENE also includes Papain (the papaya 
zyme), known as a protein digestant; Panc 
and Diastatic Malt, 
splitting factors; and Desiccated Liver. 
GESTENE is a well-balanced natural formula wi 
should aid in relieving many symptoms of digest 
distress and in improving normal digestion. 
DIGESTENE is easy and pleasant to take. Just cM 
(or take with water) one to three tablets... a 
two hours after meals as directed. A product 
superior quality ...made from the very finest 
gredients available. 
100 tablets 
300 tablets 
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Body For Cold 


MASTER 


Multiple Vitamin-Mineral Formula for adults and children... . . 
made exclusively from 100% Natural Vitalized Foods 


FALKNER & MAY, INC. 


Vitamin C 

Vitamin D FalMay's MASTER FORMULA is concentrated from the 
— following FOOD sources: YEAST, KELP, FISH LIVER 
Rutin LIPOIDS, PURE CRYSTALLINE B-12, plus the healthful 
a addition of: WHEAT GERM, WILD ROSE HIPS, PARS- 
Iron LEY, ALFALFA, TOMATO, WATERCRESS, SPINACH, 
eel PIMIENTO, ORANGE (whole), LECITHINATED SOYA, 
Zine and RUTIN from Buckwheat. It's all natural. 


Plus 


"s MAST ER FORMULA is an all-inclusive 


with the dramatic new factors: Wil 
purified edible Bone Meal and Vitamin B-12, 
ibed recently in Reader’s Digest in a story of 
regeneration that has thrilled thousands. - 


all-embracing natural formula brings the 
ible precaution of a daily supplement of Vita- 
and Minerals within reach of every family 
you can forego the many combinations and 
s of tablets or capsules formerly purchased 
ately and receive them complete in FalMay’s 
ER FORMULA. 


DESICCATED LIVER © BONE MEAL @ WILD ROSE HIPS 
AND THE AMAZING “RED” VITAMIN B-12 


Comes in an easy-to-take capsule. For small chil- 
dren merely lift top off capsule and add MASTER 
FORMULA to foods, cereal, milk. 


50 capsules ...... 3.50 
100 capsules ...... $ 6.50 
200 capsules ...... $12.00 
300 capsules’...... $17.00 
600 capsules ...... $32.00 

1000 capsules ...... $50.00 


Remember: Natural Vitamins and Minerals are 
best for you! So try FalMay’s All-Natural MASTER 
FORMULA. 


FALMAY Vitamin Products are Endorsed and 
Recommended by BERNARR MACFADDEN 


At the age of 83 this renowned physical culturist says: 


“At last | can — all my friends, students and readers a grow - 
vitamin products which | know to be pure, natural and organic. Fal 
vitamin products = git. from only the finest ingredients which pd 
laboratory tested and combined in such a way as to bring you the maxi- 
mum and most beneficial results. This group of products is the result of 
my years of experience in this field 1 sincerely hope that you feel as 
well as | do, after using them.” —Bernarr MacFadden 


Department 12-G 
1445 First Avenue, New York 21, N. Y. 
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Add zest to a multitude of dishes 
with a variety of taste-tempting herbs 


By MURII MANAHAN (Pa.) 


HE most simple, everyday cookery 

becomes exciting and more sapid 
when a subtle flavoring of herbs is 
added. 

A palette of herbs adds variety, 
color, and flavor to almost any type of 
food. 

The Orientals have used saffron for 
centuries—to add color and flavor to 
chicken and rice dishes. Our own 
garden Marigolds, dried and crushed, 
add the same delicate yellow coloring, 
and an enjoyable, delicate flavor. The 
Escoffier touch is added to souffles and 
omelets, or just plain scrambled eggs 
by adding a dash of Basil, or Savory. 

One of the most delicious ways in 
which to cook peas is in a watertight 
nest of outside lettuce leaves—with a 
pat of butter and a few mint leaves 
added. 

Certainly a leg of lamb rubbed with 
a cut garlic clove, and sprinkled with 
finely chopped rosemary is a culinary 
treat—and so simple to do. 

Then there is the joy of growing 
your own herbs—your garden may be 
a few pots on your kitchen window 
sill, a window box, a terrace rock gar- 
den, or a real garden patch where you 
may grow a supply of herbs to last a 
year for you, and for your friends. 

If herb cookery is a new adventure 
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for you—go slowly—and use them 
sparingly. But do try them. 


Angelica—Angelica is a most pleas- 
ant and aromatic tasting herb, the 
candied roots and stems of which can 
be helpful in cooky and cake baking 
and in decorating bon bons. The fresh 
leaves lend themselves to use in tossed 
salad, fruit cup, and are a pleasant 
addition to jam and jelly. 


Anise—The sweet pleasing odor of 
Anise is faintly reminiscent of licorice. 
The taste is quite agreeable. Use the 
fresh leaves in salad, and add to cook- 
ed vegetables. It has a special affinity 
for shellfish such as lobster, crab and 
shrimp. The dried seed may be <p- 
plied in cooky and cake baking and 
in liquors such as Cenisette. 

Basil—Basil has a clovelike, mildly 
peppery taste which adds zest to al- 
most any food, especially tomato 
dishes. Use it with fish, egg dishes, 
poultry, game, meat or fish casseroles, 
soup, stew and salad, or sprinkle it 
over cooked vegetables. 

Bay Leaf—Bay leaf (Laurel) is a 
wonderful, aromatic, seashore-smelling 
herb. Use it with fish, game, poultry, 
shell fish, salad, in aspic, and in sauce, 
soup, stew, ragout, and with almost 
any cooked vegetable. It is one of the 
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most versatile and widely used of 
herbs. 

Bee Balm or Bergamot—The tresh 
fragrant leaves are delicious in iced 
tea, fruit cup or salad, and in herb tea. 
The dried leaves add savor to roast 
meats, may be sprinkled over créme 
soup, and used in poultry seasoning. 
The flavor is pleasantly lemon-like. 
Sprigs of the herb are a fine addition 
to wine punch, lemonade or fruit 
drinks. 

Borage—Borage has a subtle flavor 
that makes it a good substitute for 
the more commonly used parsley. Use 
wherever you would use parsley, such 
as in a tossed salad, as a garnish for 
meat, fish, or poultry. It is a pepper- 
up for cooked vegetables. The candied 
leaves and stems are for use in baking 
and in decorating cookies and cakes. 
The fresh sprigs and flowers improve 
iced tea and fruit punch. 


Camomile—The dried flower heads 
of camomile make a delightful herb 
tea. In many European countries it is 
used in place of tea or coffee. 

Celery—There are few new suggest- 
ed uses for celery. Make the most of 
it in cheese dishes, with fish of all 
varieties, meat, poultry, game, and in 
salad. It is suitable as a garnish, and 
stuffed with cream cheese preparations 
as an appetizer. Celery root is tasty 
in stew, soup, or ragout. Chop fine 
and combine with chopped meat, 
shellfish or cream cheese; it serves ex- 
cellently for sandwiches or canapes. 
The dried seeds flavor soup, stew, and 
ragout. 


Caraway—The fresh young leaves of 
this herb have a very different, spicy 
taste. They flavor salad, cooked vege- 
tables, soup, and mashed potatoes. 
The fresh leaves season roast pork 
well. The roots, boiled, serve as a 
vegetable. In taste they resemble pars- 
nips. Add fresh chopped leaves to 
cream cheese, as an appetizer. Use the 
dried seeds to flavor Christmas cookies 
and cakes. 

Chives—Tasting like mild onions, 
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the minced fresh leaves of chives flavor 
all foods where onion is indicated. Use 
in salad, egg dishes, in salad dressing, 
in cream or brown sauce, add to cook- 
ed vegetables, or to cream cheese as an 
appetizer, and as a garnish. 

Dill—Dill is a pungent, aromatic 
herb, having a pleasing taste and 
flavor. Use the fresh leaves and stems, 
chopped fine, with salad, meat of any 
sort, stew, soup, or ragout. The seeds 
are valuable in pickling, and in mak- 
ing herb vinegar. Sprinkle chopped 
dill on potato salad, or almost any 
cooked vegetable. 

Garlic—Garlic, when used sparing- 
ly, is the most versatile of all season- 
ings. For salads, rub your wooden 
salad bowl with a cut clove of garlic. 
Use it in pot roast, with meat, poul- 
try and game, and in sauces, gravy, 
soup, ragout and stew, but be miserly 
with it. Crushed garlic added to vine- 
gar makes a wonderful ingredient for 
salad dressing. 

Horehound—A delightful, fragrant, 
old-fashioned herb, adaptable to mak- 
ing herb tea, and flavor honey. The 
crushed leaves and juices go into mak- 
ing a hard, brittle candy which soothes 
the throat. 


Horseradish—Freshly ground horse- 
radish root is a peppery, hot herb that 
makes a wonderful condiment. It is a 
necessary addition to cocktail sauce. 
Use it with shellfish, and with cold 
meats, game, and poultry, in a cream 
sauce with boiled meat and fish, and 
in salad dressing. 

Hyssop—Hyssop has a slightly bit- 
ter, aromatic flavor. Use the fresh 
minced leaves in cooking game, fish, 
meat, soup, stew and ragout. The 
crushed leaves add piquancy to vege- 
table juices and are excellent in cran- 
berry juice. A few leaves make an un- 
usual addition to fruit pies. Add to 
tossed salad sparingly. 

Lavender—Lavender has a lovely, 
haunting fragrance that is distinctly its 
own. Use the fresh petals in wine 


(Continued on page 46) 
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The Chayote 


or Climbing Squash 


Enter a new vegetable: tasty, healthful and easy to grow 


By SAMUEL DE WIRT MILLS (Calif.) 


HE Chayote or Climbing Squash, 
a native of sub-tropical America, 
is now being grown in Southern Cal- 
ifornia and a few other favored regions 
of the United States suited to its cul- 
ture, and it is being enthusiastically 
acclaimed by food connoisseurs. Like 
the Avocado or Alligator Pear, it is 
not as yet widely known in the United 
States, but it will surely come into 
its own and play an important role 
as a staple article of diet. Like the 
Avocado, it is one of the most valuable 
foods which Nature has given man. 
Tender, succulent, and tasty, es- 
pecially when young, and resembling 
somewhat the mallow squashes, but 
with a flavor all their own, Chayotes 
have a delicate texture, and yet are 
firm enough to hold their shape when 
cooked. They may be halved or 
quartered and steamed or boiled 
fifteen minutes to half an hour (de- 
pending upon age) in salted water 
(just enough to cover), or they may 
be creamed, baked or fried and served 
hot, adding butter, olive oil, tomato 


sauce or lemon juice as a dressing. Or 
they may be steamed or boiled and 
used alone or in mixed salads with 
cottage cheese, deviled eggs, or ground 
or crushed carrots with mayonnaise or 
French dressing. When young and 
tender, the entire pear-shaped Chayote 
squash, skin and all, is edible as are 
snap or stringless beans and some 
edible pods of peas. 

But when the Chayote is more 
mature, it is halved and cooked as 
above, and the flesh removed and 
mixed with egg batter or ground meat 
and seasoning. The half skins or 
shells are stuffed with the mixture 
and topped with bread crumbs and 
grated cheese or with egg batter, as 
is done with bell peppers or sweet 
peppers, and the whole baked, broil- 
ed or fried until nicely browned, and 
then eaten out of the halfshells. The 
tender, but firm flesh may be cut up 
or diced and used as an addition to 
soups or stews. Some like to add 
chopped or minced onions or bell 
peppers, or capers, and a bit of garlic 
to taste. The one large flat seed or nut 
at the center, somewhat firmer than 
the rest and having a decidedly nut- 
like flavor, is cooked with the rest of 
the vegetable. The development of 
sprouts on the budding end of mature 
Chayotes does not affect the nutritive 
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value or quality of the vegetable, al- 
though for use in salads or soups, 
most people prefer the younger speci- 
mens. L. G. Hoover of the Bureau 
of Plant Industry of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reports that the 
Chayote may be eaten at any time, 
the quality and nutritive values im- 
proving as it approaches maturity. 
Although you are missing something 
in tastiness if you have not eaten 
Chayotes, that is only half of the story! 
This is evident if one considers the 
outstanding nutritive and hygienic 
values contained in the Chayote. 
Analysis by food specialists in the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture shows Chayotes are practical- 
ly starch free, containing an average 
of only 114 per cent of starch as com- 
pared with potatoes which contain 
141 per cent of starch, yet have 145 
calories per pound as compared to 85 
calories per pound for summer squash. 
Hence, Chayotes are highly nutritious 
but not fattening. Analysis by the 
Fruits Products Laboratory, Univer- 
sity of California, also shows that the 
Chayote rates four times as high as 
tomatoes and three times as high as 
potatoes in iron content. In addition 
to producing a strong alkaline re- 
action, Chayotes have a protein con- 
tent of 1 per cent as compared to .6 
per cent for summer (mallow) squash, 
and while having, like oranges and 
tomatoes, a very high ascorbic (citric) 
(vitamin C) acid content of 20.8 mg. 
per 100 gm., as reported by Olive C. 
McCracken of Agriculture and Home 
Economics Department of the Univer- 
sity of California, they also rate very 
high in phosphorus, 21.4 mg.; calcium 
(bone and teeth building), 9.7 mg.; 
and contain liberal amounts of caro- 
tene, thiamine, riboflavin, and niacin, 
Vitamin B-Complex components. Un- 
like some other vegetables high in 
iron, such as spinach, chard and rhu- 
barb, Chayote’s high iron content is 
not offset by a high content of the 
poisonous oxalic acid or lemon salts, 
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and can be considered a wholly hy- 
gienic food. 

Although at present I am growing 
the Chayote by the organic method 
on a small scale on our Avocado ranch 
in Southern California, my first ex- 
perience in its culture and use was 
during my 25 years in the West Indies 
(Santo Domingo, Haiti and Puerto 
Rico) . 14 years of which were spent in 
the service of the United Fruit Com- 
pany and the United States Govern- 
ment. Wherever I was posted, I al- 
ways planted a few Chayote vines, so 
as to be able to enjoy through home 
growing the delectable and healthful 
dishes which can be prepared from it. 
The English-speaking natives of the 
West Indies sometimes refer to the 
Chayote as vegetable pear. 

The prolific quality of the Chayote 
is amazing! What other mallow 
squash covering upwards of 100 square 
feet of low trellis will produce 100 to 
200 (and more) pounds of four to 
six inch squash each year, year after 
year? I have personally harvested crops 
from three to four years running 
from the same vine with none but 
organic fertilizer (animal manure and 
plant compost) being used, while 
H. M. Butterfield, Agriculturist, Col- 
lege of Agriculture, University of Cal- 
ifornia, anticipates that continued 
production in California might last 
for ten years where the soil is well- 
drained and the plants are properly 
managed. It’s one-seeded, self-planted 
in the Fall or Spring, and will develop 
into a vine rivaling the grape vine 
in beauty (the leaves of the Chayote 
are sometimes mistaken for grape 
leaves by the uninitiated), and will 
produce and ripen its fruit in Sep- 
tember and October. The more 
mature fruit can be stored and used 
for months. We have used them up 
into March of the following year. 

The Banana—The Avocado—Will 
the Chayote be the next sub-tropical 
importation to be adopted as a staple 
article of food in the United States? 
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Save hours of labor with this 
easily operated power tiller, 
rotary cultivator and garden trac- 
tor. Tills and mulches up to 10” 
deep in any kind of soil. Does 
many other jobs with low 
cost attachments. Sturdy 
Merry Tiller out performs 
larger, heavier machines. 
Tines full 
guaran 


For 


See the Merry 
Tiller work the 
weed close 
to shrubs and 
plants. Test 
ease of finger tip 
controls, 2 h.p.. 
4-cycle motor. 
Dealerinquiries 
invited. 


Get Free Folder! ' 
Write: 
MERRY TILLER, 814 Skinner Building 
P. O. Box 1835, Seattle 11, Wash. 


Grow authentic, LIVE dwarf trees ! 
Fascinating hobby! Fabulous profit ! 


GROW MINIATURE TREES 


SEND FOR FREE SEED & INSTRUCTIONS! 


MINIATURE NURSERY CLUB 
Dept. 7-D Box 18696, Rimpaw Sta. 
Les Angeles 19, California 


@ Digestors for converting city gar- 
fg sewage, ete., by bacterial ac- 
tion into compost. 8 to 50 tons per 
day by continuous flow. —— 
cost from $8000 to $35,000 
@ Special processing shredders to 


within 5 days cost 
$160 $640. Some are used while 
are under construction. 

th Digestors cost less to operate. 
FARM, to enrich soil and improve compost, 
—also used to make complete organic 


fertilizer 
an n @ Home and farm size composters, 
Baiso plans and specifications to make 
th composter cells up to 8 tons per 


month cost $5. 

@ Chiorovim, the first Chlorophyll 

@ Lactic acid yoghurt. 
EARP-THOMAS LABORATORIES 


and complete organie food raised 
from rich organic soil without sprays. 
Est. 1908 Hampton, New Jersey 


tilizer. le and sold _in New 
Jersey, ‘and we Ohio, Texas, 
Florida and western states, also 


foreign countrie: 
@ Nitrogen ond “fertilizing bacteria 


as protein richer than in meat; 
high in natural vitamins and min- 


Stone Mulching 


(Continued from page 15) 


Straw is especially good for mulch- 
ing tomatoes as it discourages top 
growth. On root vegetables it is good, 
and actually is said to control the 
amount of nitrogen released. A nitro- 
gen mulch, using alfalfa, vetch or pea 
vines or whatever else is available over 
the rocks in the patch containing let- 
tuce, cabbages, celery and squashes is 
very satisfactory. For lovely roses, put 
ground corn cobs over the rocks, and 
the same is true for most shrubbery. 

The Boylans make good use of the 
earthworms they raise by placing 
them under the mulches which protect 
their fruit and nut trees, gardens, 
shrubbery, berries, and flowers. When 
they are able to find time from their 
homesteading duties, their work in 
the Organic Soil Builders Club, and 
their whole-grain bakery, they intend 
to add rocks to the various organic 
mulches they now use. The purpose 
of doing this is to hold moisture and 
feed the sandy soil during hot weather, 
and to protect the earthworms and 
soil organisms from freezing tempera- 
tures during the Michigan winters. 
These practices account for the luxuri- 
ant vegetation on the Boylan home- 
stead. 

Considering the inflationary cost of 
implements, the time involved in 
their use and care, and considering 
that rocks in this area are plentiful 
and free, rock mulching is not only a 
profitable venture, but it is the easiest 
way to raise a garden once the rocks 
are laid. 

When the Boylans bought this sun- 
scorched hilltop, the neighbors shook 
their heads, but after a vigorous pro- 
gram of natural fertilizing, tree plant- 
ing, composting, mulching and earth- 
worm culture, this hill is now an out- 
standing tribute to Organiculture. 
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Soil Fauna 
(Continued from page 25) 


the centipedes, eat other insects. Fly 
maggots, worms, both red and white, 
woodlice, etc., you will easily recog- 
nize. 

These, then roughly constitute the 
population of the soil and represent 
the living soil to some extent. It does 
not include the millions of bacteria 
that we know are also there. 

Most of these fauna live in the 
upper layers of the soil, the lower we 
go the fewer there will be. The upper 
inch will also fluctuate with the 
weather and particularly with its mois- 
ture content. So to get a fair sample of 
soil to test, a vertical section of the 
top four inches is necessary. This can 
be done with a simple homemade 
sampler, which is nothing more than 
a strong circular tin with the bottom 
cut off. 

If a cutter is rivetted to the side, 
which can be a broken hacksaw blade, 
and a handle fitted at the top as in 
the illustration, then a good sample 
can be taken quickly anywhere by 
twisting and pressing the sampler into 
the soil to the required depth. With 
the aid of a trowel, the sample can be 
lifted out with each layer in its proper 
sequence. 

This, after being gently broken up 
and thoroughly mixed, is then an aver- 
age of the top four inches of the soil. 

If we want to be scientifically accu- 
rate so that we can compare one soil 
with another, several such samples 
should be taken on each plot tested, 
and these mixed together. Then a 
measured quantity of about 20 cubic 
inches is put into the Berlese funnel 
extractor after the heat has been ap- 
plied as previously suggested. The 
number of fauna brought down is 
counted. Those that float are swept 
off with a little of the spirit into a 
saucer, and with a swinging motion 
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Here is the accurate guide to garden- 
ing success—the useful and lasting 
aid to gardeners. Enables you to give 
bulbs the right space and depth, 
assures proper depth for germination 
of seed, accurately spaces flower and 
vegetable plants for healthy growth 


and maximum yield. Length, 15 
inches. Made of polished aluminum, 
with embossed, easy-to-read numerals 
and engraved letters. Individually gift 
boxed, $1 postpaid. 


FRAIM MANUFACTURING CO. 
Granby St. at 39th, Norfolk, Va. 


GREENHOUSE 


This Model $330 


A delightful addition to your home where you can 
live with your favorite flowers. Costs less than rooms 
of usual construction. Made in sections for easy as- 


sembly wit! its and screws. Size 10 by I! ft. ready 
go on your foundation. Other models =, = 

straight sides, including Lean-to 
Automatic heat and ng ventila- 


ew 
260 Flowering varieties. Postpaid $4.00, 


LORD & BURNHAM 


IRVINGTON N.Y DES PLAINES teh 
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made to stick on the sides. These, with 
the aid of a small brush, are then 
counted as they are swept off. The 
resultant number is divided by the 
number of cubic inches of soil tested 
and the result is expressed as so many 
per cubic inch. Even if we do not 
want to be scientifically accurate, 
plenty of fun is to be had in finding 
out what actually is in the soil, and in 
discovering what constitutes a living 
soil and what does not. Compare the 
different stages of a compost heap. 
Compare soil manured with organic 
matter with soil treated with synthetic 
chemicals. Find out if your soil re- 
quires more organic matter or if it 
has enough. As a general guide here 
are some results from my own garden: 


Four samples of soil were all taken 
on the same day in March when still 
moist after the winter rains. 

(a) From an old tomato bed which 

had been heavily mulched with 

six inches of semi-decayed autumn 
leaves by raking this into the top 
two or three inches of soil when 
the crop was cleared. This gave 

13.7 per cubic inch. 

A potting soil, a mixture of leaf 

mould, compost, and loam, rather 

dry as it was kept covered all the 
winter. This gave 11 per cubic 
inch. 

(c) Top spit of old pasture land, 
from which the turf had been 
skimmed, then dug and _ left 
rough all winter. This gave 0.66 
per cubic inch. 

(d) The same as (c) except that a 
thin layer of compost was spread 
on the surface after digging and 
left undisturbed all winter. This 
gave 6.2 per cubic inch. This 
comparison shows what a little 
organic matter will do. 

If the average of the top four inches 
is taken, a good soil would give about 
six per cubic inch. 

This soil life is very indispensible 
to the gardener and much is to be 
learned from it. It opens up a field of 
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(b) 


research that will contribute a lot to 
our knowledge of what goes on in the 
ground, and perhaps tell us what we 
may do and what we may not. 


With the Editor 


(Continued from page 11) 


does not a healthy body make, from 
any point of view. 

Schoffstall spoke of what was 
happening to agriculture, because 
some farmers did not seem to under- 
stand the important part they played 
in preserving the soil. The average 
farmer’s wife, he said, does not like 
the smell of manure, so in many cases 
she convinces her husband to get rid 
of the cows, that they might be free 
to go to Florida or California in the 
winter. The farmer then pulls the 
stanchions out of the barn and goes in 
for raising sweet corn, tomatoes and 
cucumbers. “This is for me,” he says 
as he visualizes himself basking in the 
tropical sun, without having to worry 
about cows that need milking. 

He looks at his cost books this first 
year and it shows up nicely. He is on 
the good side of the ledger. But the 
following year the balance of cash is 
less. He has no manure for his land 
and depends mainly on chemical fer- 
tilizers. Soon blight comes upon his 
tomatoes. The sweet corn yield goes 
down, and the next year it drops even 
more. The organic matter content of 
his soil goes down from 4 per cent to 
2 per cent. His finances suffer. If he 
is smart he will put back those stan- 
chions in the barn, because in the long 
run an animal economy is the health- 
iest for his land and for his pocket- 
book. 

It was a pleasant afternoon. Thank 
you, Mr. Schoffstall. 
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Garden Calendar 


(Continued from page 29) 


bundles. Bury the bundles in sand 
and they will be ready for rooting 
later in the spring. 

* Your compost heap may need 
turning. If it does, watch for a good 
day and use it. Compost turned now 
will probably be just right to use later 
in the spring for seed beds, window 
boxes, potting soil and other needs. 

¢ Plant material should be remov- 
ed from window and porch boxes. 
Evergreen boughs or holly branches 
can be used to fill the space temporar- 
ily and make for all-winter beauty. 
Kept moist, they will stay green for a 
long time. Small balled evergreen 
shrubs are often used and do well in 
this climate. ' 

* Christmas poinsettias may be dis- 
appointing when they begin to shed 
their leaves. Probably they are too 
dry and too hot. Move them to a 
cooler room where the humidity is 
higher. 

© If the two-year old canes of the 
raspberries and other bramble fruits 
have not yet been removed, it can be 
done now. However, care should be 
taken not to injure the canes’ which 
will bear fruit this year, and, by all 
means, do not top them until all 
danger of freezing back is passed. 

The armchair before the _fire- 
place and the new nursery catalogs 
are always waiting at this season of 
the year. Plan to try at least one new 
variety or plant this year. For instance, 
the midget vegetables are a joy and a 
blessing for those with limited space. 
Try, also, to make some change in ar- 
rangement for the betterment of your 
garden or grounds. 


Brent Senay (Georgia) 
Dogwood, redbud, rhododen- 
dron, camellias and native azaleas 
(mistakenly called wild honeysuckle) 
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Snow Blower attach- 
ment for powerful 
5-Horsepower Gravely 
Tractor moves deep, dangerous snow 
swiftly ana easily. 19 other 
attachments for every lawn, 
— field job. All-gear 
rive, reverse. Postcard 


brings complete story of 
“Power vs. Drudgery.” 


FREE! Write Today! 
GRAVELY MOTOR PLOW & CULTIVATOR CO. 


BOX 1248 DUNBAR, WEST VA. 


FOOD, $1. Week! RENT, $5. Year! 


Amazing new it is possible for 

mini ur 

money. Actual case histories show how Y 


D. HILDEN—_Green Forest —Arkenees 


EARTHWORMS 
The Hardy Type 


300-400 $3. 20 $5.50 
Postpaid cast, of River 


Organic Gardens 


Clean Chimneys Permanently 


Stops down draft and Creosote, prevents 

furnace explosions. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

This metal pot. (with character). Mailable. 

For free booklet (PAC) address 

WIG., ABINGTON, MASS. 
up to much 


SAVES FUEL 


RICH COMPOST 


EASILY MADE 
WASTE MATERIALS 


Les’ grass clip garden waste, animal an@ 
manure available), old hay and straw, 

just—many other types 0 anic waste mat- 
be quickly’ and easily composted inte 
excellent garden m 


BURKLEIGH COMPOST IVATOR 


No 


h Co: t Activator is entirely organic; 


tisfaction uaranteed O 
money Atunded $4° DELIVERED 


BURKLEIGN CO., Dept. 109, Tewsen 4, Md. 
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FOUR IMPORTANT BOOKS 


the man who brought you 
the organic method 


Here are four interesting and informative 
books by today’s foremost authority on or- 
ganic farming and gardening... J. I. 
Rodale, editor of Organic Gardening and 
The Organic Farmer. You'll find absorbing 
reading in all these fine books: 


PAY DIRT 


the bible of organic 
farming and gardening 


Hailed by Los Angeles Times as 
“one of the important books of 


our time.’’ Pay Dirt contains all 
the specific information necessary 
to be a good organic farmer or 
gardener From his experience 
and that of a great many leading 
farm, horticultural and soil ex- 
perts, J. I. Rodale tells what is 
wrong with chemical gardening 
and what to do about it. 244 
pages... only 
a civilized people who 
do not know disease 
The Hunzas of India... almost 
alone in the world... are self- 
sustaining and well-adjusted. Their 
life is incredibly devoid of dis- 
ease, degeneracy and crime. Their 
cunteatbane story, ably presented, indicates what happens 
when a whole race of people follow the organic creed 


of returning to the earth everything taken from it. You 
can learn from the Hunzas. 263 pages... only $3.00. 


THE ORGANIC FRONT 


informative facts on the organic method 


Here is a collection of informative miscellaneous writ- 
ings that will make a valuable contribution to your 
knowledge of organic gardening and farming. A dis- 
cussion with a botanist... the organic method attacked 
and defended... many other important and interesting 
items help make an exciting book you'll enjoy from 
cover to cover. 199 pages. -50. 


STONE MULCHING IN THE 
GARDEN 


a new invention in gardening 


Here is an authoritative guide to the use of stones and 
rocks for obtaining greater yields and healthier plants 
in the garden. Contains fhotographs and details on 
stone mulched garden at the organic gardening experi- 
mental farm. 164 pages. 3.00. 


FREE...if you order two or more of these 
books: “‘Questions and Answers on Compost’’ 40- 
page booklet, answers more than 150 questions 
about composting. Send your order today! 


Rodale Press, Dept. 126, Emmaus, Pa. 
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may be planted this month. Most 
losses in plantings of these five large- 
growing beauties occur because it’s so 
easy to plant them too deeply. The 
tap root must go down of course, but 
the feeder roots grow just under the 
surface of the soil. For this reason 
they require a heavy mulch at all 
times and must never even be scratch- 
ed around. Check to be sure they 
don’t settle and raise if you find the 
trunk in a depression. 


© Apply rock fertilizers to premises 
now. One-half ton phosphate rock to 
at least two tons granite dust. Dolo- 
mite, the true agricultural lime, should 
be applied to lawns and where crops 
like sweet soil. 


© Poke salad is a wonderful green, 
growing tender new leaves from 
spring through the summer, if kept 
picked. Divide the crown of an old 
wild plant and set on edge of garden 
where it can have plenty of space. 
Does not need full sun. 


¢ Plant Bermuda onion plants, 
onion sets, cabbage plants, rape, mus- 
tard, turnips and carrots. Garden peas 
may be planted in mid-South, using 
only the smooth-seeded varieties for 
early planting. 


© In lower South many more vege- 
tables may be planted. Remember 
gardens well fortified with humus— 
having fertile, friable soil—will grow 
crops that withstand a good bit of cold 
weather. 


® Rhubarb does well only in the 
higher altitudes of the upper South. 
Plant now. 


® Last call for planting Spring 
flowering bulbs like hyacinths, tulips, 
Ixias, and the Dutch bulbs. Many of 
the hardy bulbs can be planted: Re- 
gale, speciosum, tiger, Philippine, 
Shuksan, auratum, etc.—with rocks be- 
low bulb for perfect drainage, sand 
around the bulb itself, plus compost 
and a sunny location, they will remain 
for years and increase in beauty each 
season. 
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¢ January is the month to get scions 
(before the sap rises) and graft pink 
dogwood, camellias, fruit trees, etc. 
An amateur can get a thrill using the 
cleft graft and should be successful if 
he follows directions carefully. (A 
library book or nurseryman will ex- 
plain details) . In camellias it is most 
important to bank the soil up around 
the graft, invert a large painted jar 
over the graft, keep moist at all times. 
Remove jar when 2 inch growth is 
obtained on scion. Four-o’clocks make 
good shading for tender growth, 
though must not be planted too close 
and must be removed at end of sum- 
mer. 

® Grafts on limbs should be sealed 
with grafting wax. If you are a bee- 
keeper and have beeswax it will do 
nicely. 

® The sasanqua, which is used for 
grafting, is a neglected member of the 
camellia family. It will stand more 
cold and heat than the showier camel- 
lia and is a graceful, early-blooming 
evergreen. Wonderful for background 
material. 


Charlotte Hoak (California) 

® Make your midwinter compost 
from straw, dry refuse from feeding 
pens and rakings from old lawns. Put 
no ashes or lime in to raise the pH. 

® Compost mulch all material 
planted earlier in the season, winter 
vegetables, trees, shrubs, perennials 
and bulbs. For pansies, violas, snap- 
dragons and primulas add leaf mold 
and well-rotted cow manure to your 
compost. 

¢ In warmer sections plant gladi- 
olus. 

Plant dormant roots of arti- 
chokes, asparagus and rhubarb. 

® Work over your strawberry beds. 
Use the runnerless Rockhills for edg- 
ings and strawberry barrels. 

® Work over your herb beds. 
Divide your dormant chives and add 
evergreen garlic to your list. 
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onl YOU CAN HAVE 
HEALTHY VIGOROUS PLANTS 
THE EASY WAY wait 


® Apply Direct to the Soil 

® Mix in the Compost Heap 

@ FEED TO EARTHWORMS 
An essential material for the Organic Gardener 
...A slow-acting, long-lasting energizer that in- 
creases and replenishes the organic content of 


the soil. ..Ilmproves soil texture. ..absorbs and 
retains plant-nourishing moisture...helps de- 
composition of soil break-up into humus. . . binds 
sandy soils. .loosens clay soils. 
Packed in Handy 50 Lb. Bags. If your dealer 
cannot supply you we will ship direct to you. 
Freight prepaid east of Mississippi River. (Write 
for freight rates west of Mississippi River.) 
NEW LOW PRICE 


Send $2.15 for each 50 Ib. bag; enough for 200 


sq. ft. of NEW iawn or garden. Minimum Ship- 
ment 100 Ibs. (2 bags). 
HERSHEY ESTATES 


Better Results from KEMP 


Prepared Soils—Compost 


The Kemp Power 
Soil and Compost 
Shredder produces 
rich top soils with 
plant fibers uni- 
formly distributed. 
The result—toose, 
porous soil, stimu- 
lating root growth 
and retaining mois- 
ture much longer. 
You'll = larger, 
more vigorous 
plants. 

You'll save up to 90% 
in labor and effort and 


Kemp Model Shown 
with Leaf Shredder 


Attachment. 
the shreds all 
for Power soils, compost, vegetable 


matter and leaves (with 

leaf shredder attachment) to any desi 

texture. Stones are automatically ejected. 
There’s a size for your needs, priced for 

your pocketbook, beginning as low as $110 

Gas, electric or your own power may be 

Write for details today. 
KEMP MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Dept. 4, 1027 E. 20th Street Erie, Pa. 
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* Do winter pruning of all decid- 
uous material, delaying roses until the 
last week in the month or the first 
week in February. 

® Plant dormant fruit trees, using 
as many dual-purpose ones as possible 
such as apples, cherries, peaches and 
persimmons. 

© Set grape and berry vines and 
trellis and tie up all those which have 
been out one year. 

® Set large balled specimens of 
conifers and broad-leaved evergreens. 

¢ In warm sandy soils plant first 
crop of potatoes. 

© Sow seeds of semperfiorens, be- 
gonias, and sprout your dahlia tubers 
to make cuttings in February. 


Window Gardens 


(Continued from page 27) 


may be grown from seed or purchased 
as plants. 

Best of all are the hardy and tender 
bulbs. While December is rather late, 
the hardy bulbs may still be planted, 
provided you can wait until March 
for flowers. The big three are: Daf- 
fodils, Tulips, and Hyacinths. Buy 
named varieties of Daffodils. (Beware 
of “bargains.”) Try Scarlet Elegance 
and Fortune, large cups; King Alfred 
and Golden Harvest, yellow trumpets; 
Edward Buxton and La Riante, small 
cups; Cheerfulness and Geranium, 
cluster-flowered. 

Plant three to a five-inch pot with 
the nose of the bulb at soil level, and 
water well. Now for the all-important 
period of rooting, without which they 
will be worthless. If the ground is 
frozen the usual method of plunging 
in an outdoor trench is not possible, 
so either pack the pots in damp peat- 


Read a personal report on Bone Meal in 
the diet by Richard L. Matthewson, D.DS., 
also Report on Clinical Use of Bone Meal, 
by Elizabeth M. Martin, M.D. 


The Facts That Made Bone Meal 
An Important Food Supplement ! 


Here ... in booklet form for the 
first time . . . are the astounding 
findings that helped establish the 
most conclusive evidence in sup- 
port of Bone Meal as a valuable 
food supplement for human 
beings! 


These are facts from qualified medical, den- 
tal and other authorities...compiled by 
J. I. Rodale, editor of Prevention. 


Many other enlightening chapters. Only 65c 
...or send $3.00 for five copies ... give the 
extras to your relatives and friends! Send 
your order today... to: 


RODALE PRESS, Dept. 12-G, Emmaus, Penna. 
Organic Gardening 
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moss in a box, cover well and store in 
a cold garage, or a cold root cellar, 
so you can check them frequently for 
growth and can water when necessary. 
About ten weeks are required for good 
root systems. Then bring them to a 
light cool place for a week to become 
acclimated. After this they need full 
sun and regular watering. The ideal 
temperatures are 40 degrees for root- 
ing, 50 for growing and 60 for flower- 
ing. Once in bloom, remove the plants 
from direct sunlight and keep them as 
cool as possible. Encourage the foliage 
to grow till late Spring; then plant 
them in the garden where they will 
establish themselves permanently. 

Tulips require the same care but 
may root in less time. The easiest are 
the Single Earlies: DeWet, orange; 
Brilliant Star, scarlet; Ibis, pink; Yel- 
low Prince; and Pelican, white are 
all good. 

With Hyacinths, choose the second 
size for pots and treat the same way. 
If water-grown in glasses, use the ex- 
hibition size and root in the. dark. 
In very cool windows you can have 
Scillas, Crocuses, and Grape Hya- 
cinths. All stored bulbs except daf- 
fodils need wire screen protection 
against mice. 

Lily of the Valley pips are available 
all winter from dealers. As they need 
no pre-rooting, plant them direcly in 
bowls of bulb fiber, keep them moist 
and warm, and expect blooms in three 
to four weeks. 

There are four fragrant, tender 
bulbs for pebble-and-water culture— 
Paper White Narcissus, Soleil d’Or, 
Chinese Sacred Lily, and Roman Hya- 
cinths. Give them several weeks in a 
dark airy closet for rooting. Let the 
water just cover their roots and no 
more, lest the bulbs rot. Discard them 
after they bloom, as their strength is 
spent. 

Amaryllis is easy. Imported bulbs 
are expensive and exceptional, but 
domestic hybrids are very satistactory. 
Plant them, one to a pot, with two- 
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TO GIVE YOU 


JUICE 


AND BETTER FOOD SHREDDING 
Be sure that your body gets the right 
amounts of minerals and other ele- 
ments needed for your daily activities. 
The easiest way to get these require- 
ments is with fresh, concentrated juice 
and better food shredding with the 
K&K Juicer-Shredder Combination. 
The K&K Juicer is hydraulic and 
guaranteed to give you 20% more 
pulp-free juice than any other juicer! 
And the K&K Shredder works more 
efficiently and faster to give you better 
food shredding for tastier, easier-to- 
digest soups, salads and desserts. 
Quick, efficient and easily operated. 
@ hydraulic juicer unit 

delivers 3000 Ibs. pressure 
@ shredder uses Ys 

gvaranteed 110 volt motor 
@ stainless steel shredder 


@ life time service warranty! 
@ priced low! 


FREE... 


Send for free folder giving 
complete details! No obligation 


Send to 


Knuth Engineering Company 
2617 North St. Louis 
Chicago 47, Illinois 12-0G Preducts 


City. Zone. Stote. 


Build Fertile Soil FER+]R- FL 


Organically with 


Here’s the original, complete = fertilizer . 

you mies in one package: MAJOR ELEME Ts 
(Nitrogen sphorous, Potassium); MINOR ELE- 
MENTS (Calcium, Magnesium) ; TR 

(Cobalt, Manganese, many, many others) ORGANIC 
MATTER (serves as base for today 
for more information on this remarkable 


Free Yoursell 


FROM 


Tobacco Habit 


If you want to stop smoking and just 
can't, try world-famous NO-TO-BAC 
Lozenges. See how quickly No-ToO-Bac 
may help stop your craving for tobac- 
co. Rush $1 to No-To-Bac, for 7 days 
supply. (For heavy smokere—16 days’ 
supply—$z2.) guaranteed 
or money back, W: 


NO-TO-BAC co. 


DEPT. OG HEWLETT, NEW YORK 
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Poor Pruning Practices 
Rob Trees and Shrubs 
of Natural Beauty 


The orchardist, the gardener, the home-maker 
grows shrubs and trees for specific purposes— 
for food, for shelter, and for beautifying his 
home and his community. Proper pruning means 
the best and most satisfying results. For you 
who want to get the most out of trees and 
shrubbery, here are two valuable books on prun- 
ing...each deals with a different method... 
each is a gold mine of information: 


The Pruning Book 
by Gustave L. Wittrock 


Here is a pruning guide that is well- 
illustrated, easy-to-follow 


In this informative book, Dr. Wittrock has treated all 
aspects of pruning shrubs and trees so completely and 
so simply that all who grow them for profit or pleasure 
may know how to prune for best results. Gives expert 
advice on pruning trees of the orchard, trees of the 
home grounds, fruiting shrubs, ornamental shrubs, hedges 
and evergreen. Only $3.00 


The Lorette System 
of Pruning 


by Louis Lorette 


Here is a deviation from the classic 
system of pruning! 

According to the author, trees as planted are in their 
least productive form...he shows how to eliminate 
superfluous branches and increase fertility and demon- 
strates the French ways of training fruit trees into 
espaliers, pyramids, arches, vases, other forms. The 
five chief tree shapes discussed by Lorette are a boon 
to any fruit tree owner. Complete... but complete... 
instructions. 130 drawings and photographs. Only $3.00 


TEN DAY MONEY BACK GUARANTEE ... send $3.00 
today for the book of your choice. If you are not 100% 
satisfied, return the book within ten days and your money 
will be refunded... with no questions asked. Mail the 
coupon with your remittance today. We pay postage. 


EEE EEE EEE EERE EERE EEE EEE 
RODALE PRESS 
Dept. 12-G, 
5 Emmaus, Pa. 


= Gentlemen: Enclosed find $3.00. Please send me the 
ebook have checked! ....The Pruning Book; 
The Lorette System 
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thirds of the bulb above ground, with 
only an inch space between bulb and 
pot. Keep dry and warm till growth 
starts, then apply ample water. You 
can plant them outside in May, feed 
and water them during the summer, 
give them an October-to-January rest 
and be assured of another season's 
bloom. 

Next year you will get an earlier 
start, perhaps try some more difficult 
or unusual plants, grow some trom 
seed and broaden the scope of your 
window garden. 


Herbs for Flavor 


(Continued from page 35) 


cup, fruit drinks, jelly, gelatin dessert 
and custard. The dried fHowers make 
nice sachets or potpourri to scent 
linen closets and lingerie drawers and 
chests. 

Leek—Its mild delicate onion flavor, 
makes a splendid flavoring in any 
food where onion taste is desired. 
Use as a cooked vegetable, boiled, 
creamed or braised. They are the 
prime factor in that famous cold soup, 
Vichyssoise. Put them in stew, soup 
or ragout, with meat, game and poul- 
try. 

Lovage—Used sparingly in soup, 
stew, ragout, fish chowder, and cooked 
vegetables, or rubbed in the salad 
bowl, as one uses garlic, lovage adds a 
delightful, celery-flavored zest. Use 
fresh lovage leaves, boiled or steamed, 
as spinach is used. 

Marigold—Marigold has a_ sweet, 
mildly spicy taste, and a lovely golden 
color. Use the fresh petals in salad, as 
a garnish, and to flavor cup custard 
or pudding. It may also be incorporat- 
ed in fish stew and chowder, or with 
beef, game or poultry, and in cooking 
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rice. It may also be used in any cook- 
ery which calls for saffron. 

Mint—There are many varieties of 
mint. The basic flavor is one familiar 
to everyone. Crushed mint leaves en- 
liven fruit drinks, herb or mint tea, 
iced tea, fruit cup, and ice cream, or 
to flavor icings and candy. It may be 
used in cooking lamb or mutton, in 
sauce, for jelly, or made into a syrup. 
The spice lends itself to use in salads, 
cooked with vegetables, and as a gar- 
nish. 

Marjoram—A_ sweet, spicy herb, 
quite commonly used in chowders, 
with fish, meat, roasted or boiled, 
game and poultry, or in salad, as well 
as in cream or brown sauces. It is em- 
ployed in the manufacture of sausage 
products. Remove the marjoram from 
cooked vegetables before serving. 

Mustard Plant—Mustard plant is a 
favorite ‘‘green” in the Southern states. 
It has a tangy, slightly peppery taste— 
and is believed to have a tonic effect. 
Use it in mixed tossed salad, or cook- 
ed as spinach. 

Nasturtium—The Orientals use Nas- 
turtium leaves and flowers in salad 
and in making delicious tea. The 
young, tender leaves may be minced 
and added to cream cheese for cana- 
pes, and in tossed salad. The flower 
petals add piquancy to fruit salad. Use 
the seeds, pickled, as capers. 

Onions—They are the most widely 
used seasoning in the world. Add them 
chopped fine to any sort of appetizer, 
or caviar, sea food, meat and game 
spreads, and poultry appetizers. Use 
in omelets, souffles, with fish, game, 
poultry, stew, soup, ragout, roast, 
broiled or boiled meat, salad, or in 
sauces, and in combination with other 
vegetables. They may also be eaten by 
themselves, raw, boiled, creamed, 
baked, braised—and as a garnish. 

Oragano—Oragano has the pleasant, 
aromatic flavor of sweet marjoram, 
but is somewhat stronger, so is used 
more sparingly. It is excellent with 
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Juice Extractor 
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The Juicer E 
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Greatly increased size of bowl 


fore removing pulp. Easy to 
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cutter plate 
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for discount) 

If not available at your 
favorite store, write 


STOMAN MFG. CO. 
31 E. Monticeto Avenue 


Sierra Madre, California 


ROOT YOUR OWN CUTTINGS 


IN SAND 


in a box, greenhouse, or Hotbed. Sctentifie instructions 
copyrighted, $1.00. It is easy in an amazingly short 
time to root cuttings of Camellias, Azaleas, Gardenias, 
Roses, Evergreens, and other plants in sand, any time 
of the year, with our instructions. This information costs 
us thousands of dollars, and years of experience, and 
costs you only $1.00. Postpaid 


NATIONAL NURSERIES, Dept. 22, Biloxi, Miss. 
Free Catalog on Camellias, Azallias, Gardenias 


Green Nutro 


You can’t go wrong this Fall by 
applying GREEN NUTRO on your 
lawn and garden. One application 
is long lasting! Rebuilds your soil! 
Green Nutro is a scientific mixture 
of natural rocks containing ample 
phosphorus, potash and thirty trace 
elements with an ACTIVATED car- 
bon base. Our popular Spring in- 
troductory offer is being repeated 
this Fall. THREE 80 POUND 
BAGS FOR $6.00 FOB SHARPS- 
BURG, MARYLAND. For prompt 
delivery send your orders in NOW. 


EASTERN STATES 


SOILBUILDERS, INC. 
Sharpsburg, Maryland 
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Emphasis on Earthworms 


First in a series of articles explaining and evaluating the 
vital role of mankind’s hardest-working natural benefactor. 


By THOMAS POWELL (N. Y.) 


VOLUTION changes the world 
very slowly. But man’s techno- 
logical revolutions have a lightning- 
quick, profound effect on Nature. The 
Industrial Revolution of the 1800's, 
for instance, overnight spelled the 
doom of the horse, long man’s ideal 
form of transportation and power. 
Now the agricultural revolution, 


Photo by Clawson 


Deaf, dumb, blind and toothless—yet upon 
the activities of this ‘insignificant’ creature 
depends all life on this planet. 


the widespread use of harsh chemicals 
on farms and gardens, may well mean 
the annihilation of the only truly in- 
dispensable animal: the earthworm. 
Gasoline and electrical power could 
replace the horse, but we can never 
find a substitute for the lowly wrig- 
gler upon whom all life depends. 

Why does the “insignificant” earth- 
worm mean so much to us? The great 
naturalist, Charles Darwin, was the 
first to call attention to the fact that 
all soil capable of food production is 
worm-made. He estimated that over 
10 tons of raw earth are annually con- 
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verted into highly fertile castings on 
every acre of land in many cultivated 
parts of the world. Find goodly num- 
bers of earthworms in the soil of your 
garden, he intimated, and you will be 
the owner of self-propelled factories 
that not only produce the finest fer- 
tilizer, but even plow your soil. 

No other animal embodies so much 


‘‘The only indispensable animal in the world.” 

It ingests its own weight in soil every day, 

returning it to the earth many times richer 
and more valuable. 


power in such a small package. Weigh- 
ing only one gram, our friend Lum- 
bricus terrestris is nevertheless able to 
move a two-ounce object—60 times his 
own weight. He is a member of one 
of some 2,200 species, equally at home 
in tropical or sub-zero climes. 
Though deaf, dumb, blind, legless 
and toothless, he exercises a vast con- 
trol over the destiny of man. Mightier 
than an elephant, he can, over the 
ages, crumble a mountain or make a 
city vanish from the face of the earth. 
His tunnelings, as you may have ob- 
served in your own garden, undermine 
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stones, causing them to sink; then 
they are covered over gradually with 
layer after layer of castings. Old ruins 
and treasures have thus been preserv- 
ed, to be dug up centuries later by 
archaeologists who little realized the 
debt they owed the little worm. 

This, however, is only a minor ac- 
complishment. The lowly earthworm 
has literally determined the rise and 
fall of countless civilizations. 

Every civilization, from the Byzan- 
tine to the Phoenecian to the Roman, 
in which the soil was mistreated and 
robbed of its organic matter by care- 
less or greedy cultivation, soon lost its 
vigor and collapsed. Why? Because 
the destruction of organic matter, the 
food for earthworms, meant the de- 
struction of the worms. Then the soil 
lost the enormous fertility contributed 
by their castings, it lost its water- 
absorbing, “breathing” qualities, and 
erosion soon carried it away to the 
rivers and oceans. With its soil gone, 
the civilization died. 


The earthworm we know is a red-. 


brown fellow two and one-half to six 
inches long. But there are varieties as 
small as 1/25 of an inch, and Austra- 
lia boasts giant ones up to 12 feet 
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long. Wriggling through their bur- 
rows in muddy river flats, these mons- 
ters “slur-r-p” along like huge, noisy 
snakes. Some worms come in shades 
of blue, green or purple, and some, 
like our common garden worm—also 
known as the eelworm, dew-worm, 
angleworm, rainworm, night crawler, 
etc.—have the power to regenerate lost 
tails and even lost heads. 

The earthworm’s body is the most 
perfect composting machine ever 
made—with this one difference from 
ordinary composters: it can search out 
its own raw materials. The worm’s 
outer skin is made up of a number of 
bristle-equipped, muscular rings which 
expand and contract, moving the 
animal along. 

This skin is also porous, freely ad- 
mitting the moisture and oxygen 
essential to the composting process. 
Here’s how it works: 

An earthworm sucks in his food, 
which may be anything from grass 
and leaves to coffee grounds and meat 
scraps. If it is too large or tough, he 
softens it with a secretion from his 
mouth. Then it goes into the diges- 
tive tract and crop, where it is inoc- 

(Continued on page 59) 


Photo by Soil Conservation Service 


The difference between the productive power of soil containing earthworms and of soil devoid 
of them is more than amazing. Experts have found over a million per acre in fertile soil. 
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Plan for Peppers 


Green peppers have become justly popular with 
home gardeners. Here’s the why and how 


By LEONORA SILL ASHTON (Del.) 


N late years, probably no vegetable 
of the home garden has increased 

so rapidly in popularity as the green 
pepper. Looked upon at one time 
as food used only for seasoning, we 
now see green peppers in salads, gar- 
nishes, cooked as vegetables, as shells 
for meat and vegetables, and in many 
other ways. 

In contrast to scarlet peppers with 
their fiery taste, green peppers are 
mildly flavored. In addition, recent 
discoveries show that they are rich in 
vitamin A and C, and most important 
of all, in vitamin B, that safeguard 
against weakness and fatigue. 

The seed of green peppers is sown 
in the house or cold frame, six or eight 
weeks before being planted in the 
open. In the eastern states, this will 
be the fifteenth of February. Starting 
the seeds in the house probably will 
be more practical for the home gar- 
dener than in a coldframe, which re- 
quires constant attention. If the for- 
mer method is chosen, use flat trays 
or boxes fitted into the south window 
of a reasonably warm room. Con- 
venient measurements for such con- 
tainers will be about twelve inches 
wide, eighteen inches long, and five 
inches deep. 

Sandy loam is the best soil for green 
pepper seeds. Make this by mixing to- 
gether one-third part each of loamy 
soil, well-rotted manure or well- 
decomposed compost, and_ builders’ 
sand. Place this combination four 
inches deep in the box and fill in with 


half an inch cover of good garden 
soil. After firming this, water the 
whole with a sprinkler before plant- 
ing the seeds. 

In sowing these seeds, place them 
in rows two inches apart, and cover 
them with only one-eighth of an inch 
of finely pulverized soil. Scatter the 
seed as thinly as possible so that in 
general the young plants will not 
touch each other when they come up. 
A second planting of seeds in the same 
manner may be made later in the 
spring, either on the thirty-first of 
March or the first day of April. In 
either case, four weeks after their 
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Vitamin-rich, mild-tasting green peppers are 
a valuable choice for the vegetable garden. 
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first leaves appear, the plants will be 
ready for planting in the ground. 

When this time comes, cut each 
plant from the tray with as much soil 
around the roots as. it is possible to 
take up. Place each in a paper cup 
with the bottom removed, and they 
will be ready for the garden. Set the 
pepper plants from eighteen to twenty- 
four inches apart in rows from two to 
three feet apart. After they are in the 
ground, press the soil firmly around 
each plant with a downward motion 
so as not to push and strain the stems. 

Transplanting is a shock to every 
young plant. It seems to be especially 
so for green peppers. One good way 
to lessen the shock will be to water 
the seedlings thoroughly the night 
before the move is made, or at least 
five hours before they are set in the 
ground. 

In preparing the bed for the 
peppers, make a hole for each separate 
plant and set them all a little deeper 
in the ground than they have grown 
in the flat. A small cupful of weak 
liquid manure placed in each hole 
before planting will help to give the 
young green peppers a good start in 
life. As soon as the seedlings have 
reached a size which enables them to 
stand strongly and firmly, lay a mulch 
around them. Make this three inches 
thick if you use hay or straw. If grass 
clippings are used, a layer from one 
to two inches thick will be sufficient. 

Green peppers are more likely to 
produce a good crop on relatively poor 
soil than any other vegetable. Very 
rich soil for them should be avoided, 
especially soil with a large amount of 
nitrogen. Also, bear in mind that 
they need only a small amount of acid 
in the soil. If your ground is natural- 
ly acid, give it a thin sprinkling of 
lime before applying mulch. And, if 
garden space is so limited that you 
are obliged to grow green peppers in 
rotation with potatoes or any crop 
which requires a large amount of 
acidity, do not forget to limit the space 
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“SKIMGROW” 


a skim milk formula ... latest de- 
velopment in organic soil conditioners 


Pioneer work _using Skim Milk as a fertilizer 
and plant d by Montana 
State College Horticultural Department. You 
read about this zing new t on 
page 30 of the November issue of Organic 
Gardening. 


Organic Products has tested various formulas. 
the result: Skim Milk with Granite Dust 
and Soil Bacteria produces better- 
healthier, plant, with richer color and 

growth. "And the formula we ‘offer "you as 
sensational “SKIMGROW’’! 


to add to plants, lawns, etc. we sath > 
amount tions large 


Easy 

water. Small 

direct or in solution , — directions on cook can. 
- next year you'll use it 


> bb. wot ‘SKIMGROW” covers approximately 100 
. feet... conditions hundreds of potted plants. 


1 Wb, —$1.75 ($2.00 W. of Miss.) 
2 Ibs.—$3.00 ($3.40 W. of Miss.) 
6 Ibs.—$6.00 ($6.75 W. of Miss.) 
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given the peppers, and adjust the con- 
dition of the soil to their special 
needs. This will not be difficult to 
arrange, for the land for a pepper crop 
will be best prepared a year in ad- 
vance of its planting, so that both 
fertilizer and soil may be thoroughly 
mixed before the seedlings are set in 
the ground. 

Green peppers need more exacting 
care than, for instance, tomatoes, 
which they resemble in many ways. 
Hot, dry winds or a prolonged drought 
will be fatal to the plants unless they 
are safeguarded with mulches, mois- 
ture and some extra fertilizer, the last 
two of which must be applied in mod- 
eration. Too much water and too 
much fertilizer will cause the leaves 
and top growth of the plants to de- 
velop so extensively that the result 
will be a small number of peppers, or, 
more than likely, none at all. One 
successful gardener treats these plants 
by giving them a thorough watering 


occasionally, once a week in temperate 
summer weather, in preference to a 
daily and scanty application. A nor- 
mal supply of both water and fertil- 
izer, applied when careful watching 
points the demand for these, will be 
the best rule to follow. If the growth 
of the pepper plants develops mainly 
in stem and foliage, hoe some phos- 
phate rock between the rows. This 
application will supply the phosphoric 
acid which will be needed to aid pro- 
duction of the plant. 

In most vegetables, vitamin content 
is greatest in their early development, 
the time when the most active growth 
is taking place in the tissues of the 
plants. Contrary to this general con- 
dition, green peppers should be allow- 
ed to become fully ripe before they 
are eaten. Ripeness may be tested by 
pressing the peppers gently between 
the fingers. If they are still immature 
they will be soft and yielding to the 
touch. Make this test frequently 


DON’T LET a deficiency of needed vitamins 
and minerals hasten the ravages of time! The 
food concentrates in V-Complette are a rich 
source of natural vitamins and minerals 
which help prevent deficiencies in the diet. 
They provide Vitamins A, B Complex, C, D, 
Calcium, Iodine and Iron...100% M.D.R. 
They also contain the numerous unisolated 
natural vitamins and minerals (trace ele- 
ments) which purely synthetic vitamins can- 
not supply. If you are now using ordinary 
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synthetically-made vitamins—and all vitamins 
are synthetic unless clearly labeled NATU- 
RAL-—switch to V-Complette, the All-in-One- 
blood building formula made with easily as- 
similated NATURAL vitamins and minerals. 


60 tablets $2.50 100—$3.90 
300—$9.90 1,000—$25.00 


At Good Health Food Stores 
(Direct postpaid if unavailable.) 


Dept. 12-0.G. 
Jersey City 3, N. J. 
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always being careful to avoid bruising 
until the day arrives when the smooth, 
shiny, green peppers is firm and crisp. 

While there are many varieties of 
this interesting vegetable, the home 
gardener will do well to choose his 
seed from that of the Bell group of the 
pepper family which produce large, 
handsome peppers, with a fine flavor. 
Some of the most satisfactory of the 
Bell varieties are California Wonder, 
World Beat, Sweet Mountain, and 
Neopolitan. The plants of this group 
are among the largest of the green 
pepper family, so they will need more 
space than the smaller types. They 
should stand from two to three feet 
apart in the garden row. 

Regardless of which variety you 
choose,’ however, do perform this bit 
of arithmetic: Add some green pepper 
to your garden, compound them with 
interest and sensible organic care, 
and enjoy a sumptuous sum of a 
healthful vegetable at your table. 


Questions 
and Answers 


(Continued from page 9) 


Pencil Trimmings 

Q. Can pencil sharpening trim- 
mings be utilized in the culture of 
earthworms. I can obtain a quantity 
of it, but hesitate to use it because of 
the particles of lead and paint. 

A. We have no experience with 
pencil trimmings in raising earth- 
worms. The lead in the pencil actual- 
ly has none of the element lead. It is 
made from native carbon, first cousin 
to coal. A little would probably not 
hurt—but try experimenting. 


Fertilizing With Tomato Pulp 

Q. I have been able to procure 
two and a quarter tons each of tomato 
and grape pulp. Should I spread this 
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pulp over the soil or compost it with 
leaves and other refuse and then, after 
decomposition, incorporate it with 
soil? 

A. The best method of using to- 
mato and grape pulp as fertilizer 
would be to compost them. We sug- 
gest that you mix in either manure or 
some absorbent green matter to allow 
decay to proceed as fast as possible. 
You may be troubled by the sprouting 
of tomato and grape seedlings. It 
would be best to have them germinate 
while the compost heap is ferment- 
ing. If you have trouble with germin- 
ating seeds after you apply the com- 
post, place a mulch of other green 
matter over the composted land. 

African Violets 

Q. I raised some beautiful African 
violets last year, but lost them all. 
They started to bloom and then seem- 
ed to blast right in the crown. The 
buds blast before opening, the leaves 
ruffle on short stems in the crown 
of the plant and the crown dies. Can 
you tell me what is wrong? 

A. African violets are relatively 
easy to grow if you keep in mind that 
they must have a soil rich in leaf mold, 
diluted light, and a warm but rather 
moist temperature. It is possible that 
your soil may be deficient in some of 
the essential nutrients. To correct 
this condition we suggest you reminer- 
alize it with phosphate and potash 
rock or such potash fertilizer as green- 
sand. 


Herbs for Flavor 


(Continued from page 47) 

guinea hen, pheasant, grouse, hare or 
venison—and is used in tomato sauce, 
and in Italian cookery. 

Parsley—Parsley is a widely-known 
and much used herb. Use it as an en- 
joyable garnish. Minced, it can be 
added to almost any egg dishes, soup, 
ragout, stew, and in the preparation 
and serving of meat, poultry, game, 
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fish and with potatoes, salads, and 
cooked vegetables. 

Savory or Summer Savory—Savory 
has a piquant, slightly tart flavor 
which improves the appeal of tomato 
or vegetable juices, eggs, omelet, fish, 
game, meat of all sorts, and poultry. 
Use it in salads, sauce, soup, stuffings, 
and chopped into cooked vegetables. 
It may also be served as a garnish. 

Shallot—This herb has a very deli- 
cate, onion-like flavor. Use it with fish, 
game, meat of all sorts, poultry; in 
sauces, stuffings, and cooked vege- 
tables. 

Sorrel—Sorrel leaves have a sharp, 
pleasantly acid taste. It spices tossed 
salad, omelet, souffle, or scrambled 
eggs quite well. Use it in soup, stew 
and ragout, and with cooked vege- 
tables. 

Rose—The petals, dried or fresh, 
add an exotic taste and odor to many 
foods. Use fresh rose petals to flavor 
fruit cup, custard, desserts, ice cream, 
jellies and honey. Add them to brewed 
tea, fruit drinks and lemonade. 


Rose Geranium — Rose geranium 
tastes and smells like aromatic rose, 
adding savor to potpourri. A leaf in 
the bottom of jelly and jam jars im- 
parts a subtle flavor to the sweets. 
Sprinkle in iced drinks, teas and 
punch. Use as a garnish in fruit cup. 
Place a leaf under apple, pear, peach 
or quince, when baking them and in 
the bottom of a cup custard. 

Rosemary—This lovely herb with a 
lovely name and odor is one of the 
best-liked of all herbs. The fresh tops 
may be used in fruit drinks, the chop- 
ped leaves in stew, soup, ragout, 
sauces, roasts, in game, partridge, 
venison and rabbit. Chopped, it is a 
delicious addition to biscuits. Use it 
with duck, pheasant, grouse, or quail, 
and sparingly, with cooked vegetables. 

Rue—Rue is a slightly bitter, aro- 
matic herb and must be used sparing- 
ly. Add it to vegetable cocktail, toma- 
to juice, beef or lamb, in salads, stew 
and ragout. 
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Sage—Sage is a wonderfully aro- 
matic and fragrant herb which has an 
affinity for pork and sausage. Use it 
to flavor cheese, in poultry fillings, 
with turkey, chicken, duck and goose, 
fish and game. It.is wonderful with 
meat loaf, in sauces, or used sparing- 
ly with cooked vegetables. 

Tansy—Tansy makes a faintly bitter 
herb tea, and is useful in garnishing 
meat, in salads, omelets, fish, and meat 
pie if sparingly mixed. 

Tarragon—This herb has a delight- 
ful, slightly acid, faintly anise-like 
flavor. Use in herb vinegar, vegetable 
cocktail, omelet, and scrambled eggs; 
as a marinade with vinegar for lamb, 
mutton, pork and veal, in salads, and 
with porterhouse and sirloin steaks 
and filét mignon; in sauces—Hollan- 
daise, mayonnaise, and tartar; also in 
soup, stew, and ragout. 

Thyme — Thyme is a_ seasoning 
standby. Its aromatic flavor adds zest 
to appetizers, vegetable and fruit cock- 
tails, and vegetable juices. It is minced 
and mixed with various types of 
cheese. Use it in chowder, soup, all 
egg dishes, rabbit, hare and venison 
cookery, add it to sauces, stew and 
ragout. Is widely used in chicken, 
turkey and veal stuffing as well as with 
cooked vegetables. 

Verbena—A delicate, lemon-flavored 
herb. Use it in fruit cup and as a base 
for a delicious herb tea. The leaves 
serve as flavoring and garnish for 
salad, meat and poultry. 

Watercress—The leaves and stems 
are pungent and tangy. Use it by itself, 
and chopped, in appetizers, canapes, 
and garnishes. Minced, it is a pleasant 
addition to biscuits. It is tasty chop- 
ped in combination with cottage or 
cream cheese, and with softened but- 
ter. Use chopped and added to pie 
crust dough for meat pie. 

Woodruff—The sweetest smelling of 
all herbs used in the famous German 
“Maytrink” or May wine. Add it to 
lemonade and fruit drink, and wine 
cup, and fruit cup. 
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could be used. I recall in reading 
books about the Hunzas and other 
tribes in that part of the world, that 
many of those types of people get eye 
diseases, because in their homes, they 
burn birch leaves. I noticed in several 
of such books, statements that the 
birch leaf smoke irritated the eyes of 
these people, causing inflammation. It 
may be that birch leaves may be even 
better than oak for the purpose of in- 
sect control. How about poison ivy 
leaves? As I said, there is a very fas- 
cinating vista before us and there is 
room for much experimentation. 


Lady Bugs 
(Continued from page 13) 


ing to the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture’s 
latest yearbook, “Their (ladybugs) 
combined action in destroying the 
eggs and young of destructive, plant- 
feeding insects is of great value to 
those who raise crops and flowers.” 
And, according to an increasing num- 
ber of happier gardeners, farmers, nur- 
serymen, and just plain plant lovers, 
that value is practical and easily se- 
cured. The bugs feed extensively on a 
great many species of adult injurious 
insect pests and on the eggs and larvae 
of several others. Especially well do 
they help to control and eliminate 
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MARTIN’S GRANITE DUST 


Produced This Giant Celery 


You can get the same satisfying re- 
sults ...no matter what you grow 


Users of Martin’s Granite Dust...with its abundant 
supply of natural Potash and more than 16 trace minerals 
... report exciting results on fruits, flowers, vegetables. 
Write today for information and prices on this effective 
and long-lasting natural soil conditioner. 


KEYSTONE GRANITE QUARRY, Zionsville, Pa. 


NU-AGE 
BONE 
MEAL 


(For Human Consumption) 


aes AGE BONE MEAL is rich in natural minerals 
. especially the all-important calcium and phos- 
phorus. It is whole. unrefined ...edible. Made 
from selected bone of healthy young cattle. 
amazing nutritional substance. Try thi 
source of natural minerals. Prove to yourself that it 
helps combat calcium- ener deficiencies, helps 
_ promote vigor and vitality. 


PLAIN BONE MEAL 


Tablets: 500 —- $2.50 
1000 a $4.00 
Capsules: 300 — $2.75 
1000 = $7.50 
WITH VITAMIN D 
Tablets: 300 _— 2.00 
1000 5.00 
Capsules: 300 3.00 
1000 8.00 


Write For Our Price List 


NU-AGE BIORGANIC PRODUCTS 


Dept. 12-G 
1926 West Railroad St., Loupurex, Penna. 
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sundry species of aphis, a particularly 
obstinate foe of plant life. A single 
adult ladybug beetle consumes con- 
servatively about 56 aphis daily, while 
each larva does no small share by gulp- 
ing down about 25 a day! Besides the 
aphis, the ladybug dotes with en- 
couraging effectiveness on other soft- 
bodied insects and the eggs and larvae 
of the Colorado potato beetle, the al- 
falfa weevil, and scale insects. More- 
over, while the insect pests are still 
present, the ladybug will continue to 
lay eggs and reproduce, thereby con- 
tinuing a natural cycle of protection. 

The bugs are currently marketed by 
the gallon which provides a quantity 
of approximately thirty thousand. The 
selling price varies somewhat in accor- 
dance with the length of time that 
cool-storing has been necessary, but it 
is certainly never prohibitive consider- 
ing the service and saving they can 
and do render. Don’t let the quantity 
scare you—the price is well within 
reach of any gardener, less costly than 
any injurious spray, and the effects 
are widespread. 

These revelations about the little 
ladybugs, which you have perhaps for- 
gotten since singing to them in child- 
hood, are another insight into better 
gardening through organic means. 
Where chemical spraying has been 
done within a period of sixty days, the 
bugs will not exercise their protective 
prowess. 

The biologic method of controlling 
insect pests by the introduction of 
their natural insect enemies, by fight- 
ing insects with insects, is certainly 
far wiser, more healthful, and less ex- 
pensive than any other means of cir- 
cumventing or substituting for nature. 
A true horticulturist or farmer is a 
man or woman who employs the in- 
tended efficiency of nature; how much 
more satisfying, more sensible this is 
than any artifice! Let’s have more of 
us applying and becoming familiar 
with every beneficial advantage of or- 
ganic control. 
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Transplanting Wild Trees 
And Shrubs 


(Continued from page 19) 


The mechanics of transplanting are 
simple and come down to the fact that 
trees and shrubs are living beings and 
as such cannot be subjected to great 
shocks and changes without suffering 
irreparable harm. 

Dig carefully. Use the pick to loosen 
the soil and rake it from the roots 
without cutting or tearing. Preserve 
the system intact, if possible. Where 
severing must be done, use the shears 
to make a clean cut. To take up a 
ball of earth is desirable but usually 
impractical in dealing with wild stock. 
In any case, pack the roots immediate- 
ly in wet burlap with enough soil and 
leaf mold to keep them moist. 

Planting, like digging, concerns 


chiefly the roots. After they have been 
spread in a natural position, place the 
earth firmly around them until all the 
air spaces are filled and they are cover- 
ed to the same depth as before. Let 
the ground surface be slightly concave 
around the stem, so that water will 
drain towards the center rather than 
away. Next apply water in liberal 
quantities, but do not stamp down the 
soil after it is wet lest the roots be 
crushed and torn. Until the tree is 
well established water heavily once a 
week. A mulch of leaves, straw, peat 
moss or sawdust to a depth of two to 
three inches will prevent the frost 
from descending as it otherwise would. 

The rudiments rather than the 
niceties of transplanting have thus 
been outlined. It is, in fact, a science 
whose refinements can be mastered as 
time and inclination permit. 


Your dog or cat is a lot like human beings in 
one respect... to feel alive and spirited, to 
have a happy disposition and enjoy life it 
must EAT RIGHT! 


Yes, your dog or cat needs an adequate 
supply of vitamins and minerals... every 
day. Also, being animals, they need a 
balanced diet of natural unrefined and un- 
cooked foods. 


Safeguard your dog or cat by feeding Q.S. 

. the first and only all-natural, uncooked 
scientific food for pets. It’s a truly wonderful 
new idea! Just study the contents of this 
high vitamin-mineral 


NOW...A Scientific 
NATURAL Pet Food 


Do You Love poy Pet Eitagh to Feed it Right? 


Q. S. is balanced combination of vitamin- 
mineral concentrates from raw fish, bone 
meal, bone marrow, fish liver oils, alfalfa 
juice, wheat germ, yeast, rice bran, oats, des- 
iccated liver, raw solubles from fish, mush- 
rooms, sea water. These potent concentrates 
are included in active carrier of lactic yeast 
(non-alcohol forming), wheat germ, oat 
flour, keratin, lettuce powder, carrot powder, 
brewers yeast (debittered), whey, beet leaf 
powder, liver powder, sea lettuce and kelp. 
Q. S. means ‘‘quantity sufficient” of all the 
needed Vitamins-minerals to make your pet 
peppier, happier and so much more sleek and 
impressive in appearance. 
8 


1 Month Supply for 30 Ib. animal .. . .$2.85 
On Sale At Leading Health Food Stores. If not available, Order Direct Postpaid. 


QUE-ESS LABORATORIES 


Dept. 12-C 
6164 Sepulveda Bivd., Van Nuys, California 
No. 1 Washington St. Arcade, Orlando, Florida 
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Fertilizer 


Money “Down the Drain” 


VER-AVERAGE rain throughout 

California’s citrus belt this past 
winter has been an almost unmixed 
blessing to all who grow crops from 
the soil. 

But the wet winter almost certainly 
has taken nitrate fertilizers laid on the 
ground these last five dry years and 
leached them down clear through the 
root zone to where trees can never 
use them. That is literally money 
down the drain. 

The problem of those fertilizer 
nitrates, and other salts which come 
in the irrigation water, in California’s 
far-too-trequently dry years is the sub- 
ject of intensive research in the Divi- 
sion of Soils and Plant Nutrition at 
the University of California Citrus 
Experiment Station. 

Dr. Robert B. Harding, assistant 
chemist at the Riverside institution, 
is studying soils throughout California 
to ascertain the extent of salt build-up, 
especially nitrates, of which the soil 
receives large amounts in fertilizer. 

In years of scant rainfall and in the 
summers of all years, salts from the 
fertilizers and irrigation water accu- 
mulate on the crests or ridges between 
the irrigation furrows. In the furrows 
there is a continual leaching of ma- 
terial down into the root zone of the 
orchard soil. 

But nitrates spread over the ground 
stay unleached on the ridges, and 
more is accumulated there by a “wick” 
action that carries water and highly 
soluble salts like the nitrates out of 
the furrow. 

Such build-up of salts can become 
so great that plant roots no longer 
take up water from the soil. In a high 
salt concentration, osmotic pressure 


can work the other way, taking mois- 
ture from the roots. 

Some accumulated salts, in sufficient 
quantity, can be toxic to the plants. 

In any case the citrus grower gets 
little good out of the salts which stay 
on the surface ridges of his soil. 

“While the salts are present there,” 
explained the Riverside soil chemist, 
“they are positionally unavailable to 
the tree. There are few roots that 
high, and roots are less prone to grow 
into an area of high salinity. 

“If there is sufficient rain in the 
area, there is also the possibility that 
the accumulated salts will be made 
soluble and taken to the root zone in 
enough concentration to cause salt 
burn. 

“During the past year the rain may 
have diluted the salts and passed them 
through the root zone without harm- 
ing the trees, but also without use by 
the tree in the winter, when there is 
a low growth rate.” 

The problem of salt accumulation 
will exist as long as there is furrow 
irrigation, Dr. Harding commented, 
and some efforts have been made to 
get away from it. Sprinkler and basin 
irrigation give better distribution of 
nitrates but also have their drawbacks. 
Wetting of the trunks in either sprink- 
ler or flooding methods, he said, en- 
courages gummosis. 


Reprinted by permission of Citrus Leaves 
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Earthworms 
(Continued from page 49) 


ulated with bacteria and more fer- 
menting juices and any acidity is 
corrected by secretions from lime- 
producing glands. The gizzard then 
grinds it thoroughly and sends it 
along to the intestine, the actual 
producer of the fine colloidal humus 
called castings. Air, moisture and 
bacteria-loaded juices work together, 
just as they do in a regular compost 
heap, to make a fertilizer rich in plant 
nutrients. The earthworm’s gizzard 
even grinds up tiny ‘particles of rock, 
to hasten Nature’s rocks-into-soil 
cycle. 

Although every earthworm is bi- 
sexual—both male and female—two of 
them must come together for the pur- 
pose of fertilizing each other’s eggs. 
These eggs, usually two to five of 
them, are laid a week, or ten days 
later, in a gelatinous capsule that is 
extremely impervious to heat and cold. 
From three to twenty tiny wormlets 
hatch from each egg in about three 
weeks time, and start their soil-eating 
work immediately. It takes approx- 
imately 90 days for each worm to 
reach maturity, then he is capable of 
reproducing 350 of his own kind 
annually. And every one of these can 
produce up to eight pounds of cast- 
ings a year! 

The earthworm faces several natural 
hazards. He may starve from lack of 
raw organic matter to eat, a heavy 
rain may drown him, or unprotected 
bare ground may freeze suddenly be- 
fore he can take refuge in the deeper, 
warmer subsoil. Porcupines, blood- 
thirsty slugs, moles, beetles and 
spiders, not to mention the hungry 
robin, can all put an end to his hard- 
working existence. 

Living as he does only a foot or so 
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Sinus Treuble? Might Blindness? 
need additional 


85 Capsa 
by Parcel Post $3—No COD's, please 


‘MARTINDALE'S 


wallty Foods Since 1869 


N. $t., Phila. 7, Pa. WA 2-3480 
Better Than Fertilizer! 


easier, from 


tens soi . Many other - 

ie. Bacterial. Odorless. Trial size for 
'25-Ib. compost, No. 71-1025, $1. 1400 Ib. 
size, No. 71-1030, $2.49. 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. Catalogs; Stores 


New! 


Whiz- Mix 


Electrical Aid To 
Better Nutrition 
Wonderful new Whiz-Mix 


only $25 -50 


4 it other units 100% 
tnd "price know what Whie- mix can 
perb, Quality constructio 
a Whiz- on for 10 days... if it’s i. 

tiles we (Thousand it is, money will be cheerfully 
funded. have tried...NONE have 
turned | Jour) Whiz- for better nu- 
on an enjoyme: se coupon 


Organic Products G-1252 5 
235 Halsey St. 
Newark, N. J. 


Gentlemen: 


Enclosed find $25.50 ($28.00 W. of Miss.) 
for which please send me 


232323 


(Please type or print name clearly) 4 


by THOMAR VITAMIN A 
( Units capsule) 
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COLDS, DRY SKIN, NIGHT BSLIND- 
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below the surface of the ground, he 
Now you CAN WAVE ec is easy prey to strong chemical fer- 

: tilizers or insecticides which perco- 
late down into the soil with rain. 
Sometimes, if he is lucky, he can quick- 
ly tunnel several feet down to escape, 
rich fertilizer in only | just as he does to avoid winter cold. 
three to five weeks | But all too often, the tiniest bit of 


mical means a horde of dead 
Turns Wastes Into Potent Compost che aw 
Now... with the smazing, organically-ap- worms, a lost treasure to the gardener. 


proved bacterial preparation—B.C.A.—you The earthworm then, is a culti- 
can turn leaves, lawn clippings, garbage, etc., 
into rich living compost ready for use in only vator, a subsoiler—his deep burrow- 


dite ages ings break up hardpans and bring up 
B. C. A. Supplies Proper Organisms valuable nutrients from below—and is 


Formerly, manures were necessary for quality : be 
compost . . . their high bacterial content the most efficient fertilizer factory 
meant a supply of necessary decay organisms. A 

However...manure is sometimes difficult | ever devised by a beneficent Nature. 
and expensive to obtain...and there is a : 

need for faster oe organic matter 50,000 of them will produce an acre- 
into finished compost—B.C.A. is the answer. 

It’s a culture of selected organisms of of in = good 
decay ... the proper ones for faster, decom- il, organic treated, ma ave up- ' 
position. And...without manures! B.C.A. 8 » y P 
produces a balanced, controlled compost in wards of a million of them working 


away in it at once. 


without | 


BACTERIAL COMPOST ACTIVATOR 


from only 3 to 5 weeks! 

ECONOMICAL: 1. unit——Sl_ ($1.20 W. of Th h th 
iss.) ; 2 units—$2. ($2. iss.) reat- 

6 units—3$4.50 ($5 W. of Mss.) ; 25 units— one of the om 

$12.50 ($13.50 W. of Miss). Each unit is | est of God’s miniature masterpieces. 


enough for % to | ton of compost. Prepaid. | without him, one of the lowliest ; 
Organic Produets, 235 Halsey St., Dept. G-1252! creatures in the universe, man might 
Gentlemen: Enclosed find $........ for which please | well perish from the earth. The 
| deserts today encroaching on so many 
of our once-valuable farmlands are 
a warning to us to cease our des- : 

| truction of Nature’s bounty. Guard \ 

| the earthworms in your garden. They 1 
may one day be your most precious 
possession. F 

B 

100 Postpaid A 
$0 tbs, Seeded FERTO Soi Not : 
"(for patching or making new lawns) Sib: . Share the benefits and enjoy- 4 T 

80 Ibs. Mix Hone Meal (2:35 °N-s0% 200 | | = Ment of Organic Gardening—the 
50 Ibs. Potting Mix (Humus-cow soil) ........ 2.50 s or 
50 Ibs. 3-12-6 organic fertilizer ............., 2:00 : magazine for discriminating gar- s 8 
50,1 be Raw Bone (3.60 deners and everyone eager to 
Garbage, Sewage, ete. have better foods, better health, fr 
Write for Complete List 4 B 
ALLEN COMPANY, Mfrs : and better flowers. Let your & : 
7 

PITTSTOWN, N. J. : friends join this opportunity. $ i 

Re 

: Send for free subscription book- § K 

s 

| 50 Answers to the Most Common * lets by writing to ORGANIC § cI 
. an 

Questions about Composting in : GARDENING, Dept. Q, Emmaus, 5 . 
Questions & Answers on Compost = Pa : = 
D 

By ORGANIC GARDENING STAFF 

Only 35¢ for this valuable and informative little beta. s : 
— order today to Rodale Press, Box 12- Be 
D 


60 Organic Gardening 


Rates are 24¢ a word. Minimum 25 words, or $6.00. Pay- 


Include name and address in word count. 


rite Organic Gardening, 46 S. West St., Allen 
town, Penna. Send check or money order with copy. 


FLOWERS 
FOR OVER 20 YEARS specializing domestic 
and foreign dahlias at prices you can aff © pay. Write 


n 
today for special price list. OAKLEIGH *DAHLIAS, Grand 
Rapids, eh. 


100 BLOOMING BULBS: 
bu 


in about 50 


gorgeous colors. $2. Ibs $4.00 postpaid. Free 
catalog featuring many “new varieties. TAYLOR 
GARDENS, Ware, Mass. 

FRUITS 
FRUIT TREES! Stark Bros. sensational new ‘‘Dwarfs.”’ 


Also standard size, exclusive patented, trade-marked varie- 

ties produce abundant, larger, better apples, peaches, pears. 

All fruit faster growing, quicker bearing. Also beautiful 

ornamental trees and shrubs. Get giant new Colorphoto 

ne a STARK BROS., Dept. 30063, Louisiana, 
ssou 


NURSERY STOCK 


WE SELL on the Installment Plan. Best a Peach 
and Apple be low as 12¢; Grapevines 5¢; Shrubs 13¢; 
Berries and Plants. Catalog Free. 


ENTON COUNTY NURSERY, Box 545, Rogers, Arkansas. 
EVERGREENS—SEEDLINGS—TRANSPLANTS— 
SEED Azalea-Rhododendron Hybrids. Northern- 
GIRARD BROS. NURSERY, 


grown Bulbs. 
eneva, Ohio. 


RHODODENDRON (Carolinianum) ; 
lock (tauga) Native Azaleas. 
moss gi’ 3-4 Ft. Your assortment. 100, $32.50: 50, 
$20.00; $7.50 PREPAID. NATURE'S GREEN: 
HOUSE, Falls, Ga. 


NATURAL SOIL CONDITIONERS 


COLLOIDAL PHOSPHATE AND GLAUCONITIC MARL 
—the only two mined products that have the power of Base 
Exchange in your soil. For Michigan. Ohio and Indiana. 
Write for details. Dealers wanted. JESS M. FANNING, 
4951 South Custer Road, Monroe, Michigan. 


Free catalog. 


Kalmia (laurel) ; 
Heavily rooted. 


Hem- 


TWO SUPER SOILFOODS. Ruhm Phosphate Rock $2.50 
per 80 Ib. bag. Daly’s Mineralizer (All-In-One) 50 Ib. 
bag $6.00. Both products frt. or exp. collect. SOIL- 
SERVICE, Townsend, 


NATURAL ROCK PHOSPHATE—Finely ground from high 
test Western phosphate rock. Ideal for organic farming and 
gardening. WESTERN DELTA CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Box. 217. Walnut Grove, California. (Distributed in 
Southern California by Plant Food Corporation, 3711 Med- 
ford Street. Los Angeles 33, California.) 


ARROW BRAND 30% ROCK PHOSPHATE, finest ma- 
terial for less: ““KAYLORITE” highest qualitv glauconite 
greensand marl. OHIO ROCK PHOSPHATE SALES, R6, 
Springfield, Ohio. Ohio dealers wanted. 

The keys to MORE PROFITABLE FARMING AND GAR- 
DENING. Colloidal Phosphate has 10 major and 11 trace 
elements. Kaylorite (GLAUCONITIC Marl) has 18 major 
and 30 trace elements. with these two 


organically-recommended prod Lo SOIL 
N. Clark St., 10, Phone Whi 


“SEA-MIN-RALS” 1 Seaweed) 5 Ibs. $1.25 prepaid 
Srd zone. 20 Ibs. $3.00 paid 3rd zone. 100 Ibs. $8.00 
frt. collect. SOILSERVICE, Townsend, Mass. 


BIO-GRO. Liquid fish fertilizer. 40 
$1.00 postpaid. Spray fertilizers the easy way with GRO- 
GUN, $2.95. ORGANIC SUPPLIES, Po. Box 820, Pitts- 
field, Mass. 

HAMILTON COUNTY, OH!IO—Ruhm’s Superfine Phosphate 
Rock. Glauconite Potash, Dolomite Limestone, Hershev 
Ko-K-O, Frazer Compost. W-W-Compost Grinders. FRED 
VEITH, 3505 Mozart Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


NU-ERTH, Pure Worm Manure: Nature’s finest 

food. Will not burn plants, is odorless, pleasant to andes 
Sold under 100% money-back ——, ou generous trial 
package send 33¢ in stamps, check or to cover mailin 

cost. 4 large cans $2.35, postpaid. °wISCONSIN ANGLE 

FARM, Hartland, Wisconsin. 


SPECIAL COMBINATION OFFER—5 lbs. Daly’s Mineral- 
izer—80 Ibs. hosphate Rock—80 lbs. ‘‘Granits’’ 
Potash Rock and 100 Ibs. Compost Limestone all for $6.00 
frt. collect. SOILSERVICE, T Mass. 

HOOVER’S COLLOIDAL PHOSPHATE and KAYLORITE 
(GLAUCONITE MARL)—For Nebraska and lIowa—Col- 
loidal se x 10 major and 11 trace elements; Kaylorite— 
18 major, 30 trace elements. Build wy than stimulate 
onthe. HESPEN SOIL SERVICE, 1638 D Street, Fremont, 
ebraska. 


EARTHWORMS 
GIVE WORM WIZARD GIFT Worms 
shipped to recipient after March 1. —$4.00, 1000— 
7.00. Directions with every order. BERKSHIRE EARTH- 


WORM FARM, 566 South St., Pittsfield, Mass. 
EARTHWORMS—BROWN NOSED ANGLE. greatest soil 
—— of all, very prolific. Breeders $7.00—1,000; mill 
n $5.00—1, IVERSON'S WORM HATCH- 
ERY. 2743 53rd St.. Des Moines, lowa. 
RED EARTHWORMS = valuable compost from leaves, 
and garbage. $4.00 per thousand. Excellent for 
fishing. Office in_ rear. MYRTLE KESSINGER, 
Eighth Ave., Arcadia, Calif. 
TWO HUNDRED MILLION HEART OF ge red 
wigglers ready for ' yt y U. 
Contact me for your regular ‘requirements. ive "eaves 
and count guaranteed. Shipping capacity 500,000 daily. 
200—$1.50, 500—$2.50 delivered. Dealers write. Culture 
$4.00 per gallon (contains approximately 1800 worms and 
eggs all sizes), 5 gallons or more $3.50 per gallon de- 
livered. Capsules $7.00 per thousand. Manual $1.00. 
RAINEY’S BAIT RANCH, Eatonton, Georgia. 


SPECIAL-BEDS OVERCROWDED. Dr. Oliver's Soilution 


Worms, Culture (Worms of all sizes), 1000—$3.95. 2000— 
$7.50. 4000—$14.00. Prepaid. Live Delivery. WIZARD 
WORM RANCH, D ile, Georgia. 


USE DOMESTICATED for results 
in Gardening. Folder Free. 500—$2.75, 1000—$4.50. 5000 
and over, $4.00—1000. EDMONDSON HATCHERY. 118 
Mirabeau, Greenfield, Ohi 

RAISE ANGLERS FOR TisninG OR PROFIT. Great 
Soil Builders, prolific breeders. 1000—$5.00 delivered. 
Instructions. VAN’S BAIT HOUSE, 3300 Jefferson, Des 


Moines. lowa. 
SOIL ANALYSIS 
STOP THAT GUESSWORK! Your garden’s best friend 


is laboratory soil analysis. E ag > individual, complete 
recommendations for lime. food, humus, trace ele- 
ments. wi HARRINGTON, Agricultural Chemist, 


Carversville, Pennsylvania. Write today for full information. 
FOODS 


DELICIOUS NEW CANDY. Ingredients fresh dairy cream, 
pure cane sugar, cocoanut. Absolutely no artificial flavors 
or preservatives. fresh to your order. 85 per 
pound postpaid. COD’s. Write R. C. OUGLAS. 
RFD |, South Vermont. 

HONEY. Raw, sprayfree orange blossom, mountain sage, 
wildflower, or thistle. 3 pounds $1.75; 12 pounds $5.25. 


Comb honey. 4 pounds $2.75. DATES. Luscious, natural. 
organically-grown. Big. sweet. 5 pounds $3.25. 15 pounds 
$6.95. Date Butter. 3 pounds $2.19. Organically-grown, 


unsulphured dried fruits. 5 pound bags. Apricots $4.65; 
seediess raisins $3.25; extra choice Calimyrna figs $3.45; 
choice black mission figs $2.95; Large, sweet prunes $3.65. 
Virgin olive oil. Quart $2.45; gallon $6.50. Prune sauce 
(no salt, sugar, or preservatives) six 19-oz. jars $2.95. 
postage . TONTZ HONEY FARM, Elsinore 16, 


$1.50, 10 $4.75. Florida Wildflower, 5 Ibs. $1.50, 
Postage Paid. “NELSON L. WHEELER, St. Cloud, Florida. 
TREE-RIPENED Indian River CITRUS FRUIT—Organi- 
cally Mineralized, not sprayed, waxed or dyed. Delicious 
gifts. Guests, Chiropractic Massage. BRENZEL GROVES, 
New Smyrna Beach, Box 211, Florida. 

Three pound wheels RAW MILK GOAT CHEESE—$1.50. 
Two pound bricks Goat Whey Cheese—$2.50. Russell 
Hamiltons Fire Weed Honey—truly an Herbal honey—no 
heat—no tins—no galvanized iron—Non-Magnetic Stain- 
less steel—used in Baby Formulas. Pound jar $1.25—three 
pounds $3.00—five pounds I 50 Postpaid. BRIAR HILLS 
DAIRIES. Chehalis, Was' 

PURE HONEY: Blend : raspberry and clover. 5 Ibs. 
$2.00 postage paid 3rd zone. 60 Ibs. $10.00, not prepaid. 
FRANK FEKEL, R. D. 6, Vineland, N. J. 


CHOICE FOR $2.00—Dozen Ferto-Pots (Plant Eats Pot) 
and 2 Ib. Trial Size ad either Daly's Mineralizer (All- In- 


One), Frazer it, or ‘‘Activo’’ plus Packet of “Plant 
Magic” (Vitamin B-1) prepaid 3rd zone. SOILSERVICE, 
Townsend, Mass. 


DEAD SOIL—DEAD PLANTS. Build LIVE soil with 
ALKEMI. Billions of soil building bacteria in humus 
composted with minerals. Results! Free circular. Dealers 


BEST BAKED GOODS YOU'VE EVER TASTED. Made 
from 100% STONE GROUND ORGANICALLY GROWN 
WHOLE GRAINS, honey, fresh milk, raw sugar, butter, 
eggs, yeast, NO preservatives or bleaches. Breads, rolls, 
doughnuts, etc. available. Also flour, cereals, other quality 
foods. We ship regularly to customers throughout U. 8. 
Guaranteed fresh delivery. Send 50¢ coin for delicious 
loaf bread and complete catalog postpaid. STONE MILL 


wanted, WESTERN SOIL BUILDERS, Dept. 0G, Rt. |, PRODUCTS, Dept. B-12, 1014 Franklin Street, Grand 
Box 160, Escondido, Calif. Rapids, Mich. 
se 
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planting. 
Bayfield, Cole. 

kernels—absolutely fresh. Ibs. for .50 Prepaid. 
HOUMA FEED & SEED co. 312 Belanger St., Houma, La. 
RAW WHEAT GERM—From Northern Spring Wheat, 


Har 
4 Ibs. $1.25 tpaid. Rich in Vitamins, tune up for 
Health, NORTHERN FIELD SEED COMPANY, Winona, 
Minnesota. 
GIFT PACKS. Attractively packaged organically-grown 
fruits. Packed fresh on order. Beautiful r 3 cards en- 
closed. Send us your gift list today. FRU ACK. One 


pound each Khadrawi dates, apricots, A... go Cali- 
myrna figs. em. fe $3.95. Six packs to same address 
$22.00. HONEY CK. One 5-oz. jar each of orange 

blossom, desert Bo. wildflower, purple sage. $1.75. 
NATURE SWEETS PACK. vo different natural pure 
sweets in 5-ounce jars. Maple syrup, sorghum syrup, raw 
honey, creamed dates. $1. Select dates. 
$2.25. Calimyrna and ee fiz pack. 3 Ibs. 25 
Walnut-stuffed dates. Two-pou x $2.50. ay post- 
age. TONTZ HONEY FARM, 16, 


Ib. 

Dast 3rd zone. werz HONEY FARM, Add. 

TT SEEDS—small supply from Rodale Organie 
s—70 cents per lb. postpaid. weet of 91 cents, 

RAYMOND GREENBAUM, R.D. 2, Allentown, Penna. 


DELICIOUS ORGANICALLY AVOCADOS—12 
lb. carton $2.25. Season through — Grapefruit $2.50 
r bu. F.0.B. Perrine, Florida. ic GROVE, Rt. 2, 
507A, Miami 43, Fla. 
HIGHEST QUALITY CITRUS FRUIT—washed in pure 
water otherwise just as they come from the tree—unsprayed 
—mixed sizes only; white grapefruit, oranges, $2.00 per 
. Oranges-grapefruit mixed $2.50. Tangerines $3.00. 
L. P. DEWOLF, “Cresent City, Fila. 
WALNUT ACRES Organic, Stoneground, Wholegrain Flours 
and Cereals. Ground fresh to order only. 100 wheat 
flour, rye flour, cornmeal, or wheat cereal—5 Ibs.—85¢; 10 
Ibs.—$1.65, postage extra. Full line of supplements, in- 
cluding brewer’s yeast, wheat germ, sundried fruits, raw 
nuts. Send for complete list and recipes. PAUL KEENE, 


BOOKS & PUBLICATIONS 


farm. Shope ywhere. 5 pounds $1.90, 10 pounds $3. 

30 8 25 postage or express. CHAMBERLIN 
FARM, Box 89, Newburg, Oregon. 


NEW ORGANIC APPROACH to Diet Supplement. Formula 
89 (formerly Nutr-All) Contains Vitamins, Minerals and 
teins. From Natural, NO 
ADDED. Write for FREE F nd $7.50 for 5 1 
—l1 month’s Supply. SCIENTIFIC. LIVING COOPERA: 
TIVE, Dept. 8COG, Tecate, California. 
FOODS THAT ARE FIT TO EAT has been our business 
for over 30 years. We specialize in Raw Nut Butters— 
imported crude Molasses—Unsulphured Fruits—Unheated 
Honeys—Raw whee Germ—High Potency Brewers Yeast— 
Powdered Goats ilk and many others. Write for price 
list. RIEDEL FOOD CO., 845 Amsterdam 
Ave., New York 25, N. 
Ration (See) Tablets, 300—$1.25. Brewer's Yeast Tablets, 
74 ger. USP, 1000—$1.75. Brewer's Yeast Powder, nd— 
$1.00. Vitemin A & D Capsules, 200—$1.50 
Tablets, 100—$1.25. Rose Hips T 
Hulled Sunflower Seeds, pound, $1.40. 
Capsules, 500—$2.75. Liver Tablets, 100—$1.95. 
25,000 Unit Capsules, 100—$1.65. Bone Meal Tablets, 
100—$1.00. Bone Meal Powder, pound—$1.50. Postage 
Prepaid—Satisfaction Guaranteed. FREE Price List. 
BARTH’S, Dept. 718-OG, Woodmere, N. Y. 


ORGANIC TRADING POST 
SHIPPING NOW! Why buy inferior vegetables when we 
can supply premium produce at fair prices. Shipments to 


3rd zone. GERICKE’S ORGANIC FARM, Staten Island 
9, 


HEALTHFUL HERBAL select for 
and fine cosmetics. This catalog should be in 
Free—write—HOUSE OF HERBS, Springville 8. New York, 
EARTHMASTER SYSTEM for earthworm breeding. Suc- 
cessful methods developed by author of ‘Harnessing the 
Earthworm Valuable information bulletins mailed free. 
EARTHMASTER SYSTEM, Dept. 24, El Monte, Calif. 
FREE BOOK “505 Odd, Successful Businesses.”” $250 
Week reported! Work home. Expect something Odd! 
PACIFIC, ide 40C, California. 
$1.50 brings NATIO) MALNUTRITION, most 
QUEEN 


revealing health written 
PANY, 2715 California Avenue, Seattle 6, Washi 
“MIRACLES OF MENTAL ACTION.’ Methods, uses, 
easily learned. Tremendous value. Price $1.00. SATIS- 
FACTION GUARANTEED. SCIENTIFIC INFORMATION 
SERVICE, 2259 Houghton Avenue, SE, New York City 72. 


LECTURES 


GARDENING LECTURER. Lec- 
S. Wells, F.R.H.S., dynamic lecturer, 
traveler, hee, organiculturist! Your opportunity 
to meet this engaging and energetic organic gardener, hear 
his fascinating “Gardening With Bacteria,’’ ‘Gardening 
With Earthworms’’ and ‘Gardening Without Digging.” 
illustrated with personal Kodachromes of English Gardens 
in the month of May, including some of Winston Churchill's 
farm-estate ‘‘Chartwell.”” Mr. Wells is a Fellow Royal 
Horticultural Society (England) and President and Founder 
The South Jersey Organic Gardeners’ and Farmers’ Club. 
Write for particulars: PHILIP S. WELLS, 24 Seventh 
Ave.. Haddon Heights, New Jersey. 


HEALTHFUL LIVING 


BIO-DYNAMIC (organic grown) Whole Wheat Flour and 
cereal and Cornmeal Stoneground. o 
age. Lower prices on 25 lbs. and over. 

Chicago, Cincinnati, California. WALTER BUSCHMAN, 
R.D. 1, Chester, ¥. 


For information about MELBOURNE VILLAGE, a plan- 
ned community of and creative living, 
with special emphas Organic Gardening. Write 
AMERICAN HOMESTEADING FOUNDATION, Box 696, 
Melbourne, Florid 


DATES—A SAFE FOOD—ORGANICALLY GROWN by us 
in deep Virgin Soil. Free from poisonous sprays and arti- 
ficial preservatives. Rich in many required minerals and 
vitamins. 2 Ibs. Desert Nuggets, $1.00; 5 lbs. Family 
Special, $2.50; 5 lbs. Choice Dates $3.25; 10 . Semi- 
Dry Dates, $4.50; 15 lbs. Chewy Natural Dates, pe - 
qts. Creamed Dates, $3. 00; 6 pound-pack dates and 
50, in U. 8. LEE ANDERSON’S CO ALDA 
DATE COMPANY _— Packer, Shipper), P. 0. Box 
208-0, Coachella, Cali 
TREE RIPENED a Grapefruit or Mixed, 
$2.50 bushel, average express $2.16. Organically grown, 
mixed sizes, no washing, gas or sprays. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Add $1.25 five pounds Florida Honey shipped with 
fruit, postage extra if mailed. GARLITS, Seffner, Florida. 
OLD FASHIONED SEEDLESS RAISINS! Organically 
grown without commercials. Sweet—70 unre- 
fined grape sugar. Sun- ~— Ship. wts. POSTPAID 
PRICES: 11 lbs. $4.55, Ibs. GILBERT'S OR- 
GANIC FARM, Rt. 2A, Sultana, C. 
ORGANICALLY GROWN WHEAT processed into 100% 
whole wheat and cereal containing all the original vitamins 
and mineral salts of the wheat berry. Trial 
flour or cereal sent postpaid for $1.15; west of Mississippi 
River $1.40. LOUHELEN RANCH, Davison, Mich. 
STONE GROUND FLOUR AND CEREALS. All kinds of 
Health Foods. Shredding and slicing machines = vege- 
tables. Liquefiers, electric vegetable juicers. Ask for 
folder. Enclose stamp. THE MILL, Box 699, Lodi, Calif. 


POPCORN—YELLOW Hybrid, organically grown, naturally 
dried. 5 pounds postpaid $1.30 up to 300 miles; $1.45, 
300 to 1000 miles; $1.70 over 1000 miles. SYCAMORE, 
R.R. 2, Box 260, Mooresville, Ind. 

SOLAR-NECTAR NAVEL ORANGES—grown organically 
in the rich California foothill soil of the Sierra Nevadas. 
Assorted sizes. These sell for the same price received for 
oranges from this district during the depression. Rates of 
$5.00 a box F.O.B. throughout the season to all whose 
first order is received before January 1. All others bey 
$6.00 due to extreme losses incurred by leaving them 
the trees longer. Shipping season December-March. HENRY 
CARDELL, Lincoln, Calif. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
FREE BOOK—‘505 Odd Successful Businesses.” Work 
home! Expect Odd! PACIFIC 41C, Oceanside, Calif. 
GROW LIVING MINIATURE TREES from seed. 12” tall. 
Flower, bear fruit. Terrifically profitable hobby. 
— MINIATURES, 1020 N. Richman, Fullerton (2, 


CAN YOU TELL A GOOD STORY? Editors want s 
and articles about farm and home life. With PAULINE 
BLOOM’S step-by-step help, you ro learn to produce 
salable stories. One sale to a SECONDARY market can 
pay for the course and start you on your way. Write for 
. PAULINE BLOOM WORKSHOP, (approved under 
laws of a York State), 767 Eastern Parkway-0, Brook- 


CRAFTS G&G HOBBIES 


SUCH LOVELY NEW BLANKETS: Large, small; dark, 
light; thick, thin; stunning tweeds; curtaining; stoles. 
I T . CAROL BROWN, (agent 
AVOCA HANDWEAVERS Ltd., Co. Wicklow) Putney 47, 


SERVICES 


OUTDOOR TOILETS, CESSPOOLS, 

cleaned, deodorized with amazing PAW ODOR: 

Tried and proved effective by over 150, 000 ph. -y- = 
tomers. Easy, safe, economical to use. Saves digging, 

pumping. Satisfaction guaranteed or money back. Postcard 

brings FREE details. BURSON LABORATORIES, Dept. 

H-83, Chicago 22, Illinois. 


CLOGGED SEWERS? CLOGGED DRAINS? Root growth 
a drain pipes destroyed by powerful chemical, — 
gg = digging or expensive electric machines 
Costs $2.50. Write for free acenatien. CHEMICAL 
DRAIN CLEAN! NG CO., Allston 34, Mass. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


NEW! LIFETIME STAINLESS STEEL FOOD CUTTER. 
For prices of food cutter and other stainless steel cooking 
items write F. D. DYKSTRA, Box 663, Thompson Falls, 
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ORGANICALLY-GROWN 


GARLIC 


OIL CONCENTRATE 


Only Richards Can Certify In Writing 
Every Garlic Bulb Used Is Untouched 
By Chemical Fertilizers, Poison Sprays 


Today, Garlic is coming into its own as a valuable protective food. And Richards 
Laboratories brings you the finest garlic in all the world... the full essence of its 
rich, pungent oils captured for you in easy-to-take perles. 

Yes, in all America only Richards Laboratories can certify in writing that their 
garlic oil is prepared 100% from Organically Grown Garlic. These bulbs are grown 
on farm lands that for over 20 consecutive years have been enriched solely by 
nature’s own soil conditioners . . . untouched by chemical fertilizers or poison sprays. 
Also Richards guarantees full potency of garlic oil in every perle. Richards “‘seals 
in’’ the garlic aroma. Others ‘‘take it out’? (and with it some of the valuable 
essence). Buy Richards for full potency! 


Richards Garlic Oil comes in 5- eee $2.00 
minim oval perles. Sealed for fresh- 300 Perles ............. $5.00 
ness. Easy to take. Try them! $7.50 


B® Now on Sale at Leading Dietary Food 
Stores. If not available, you may order 
direct postpaid. 


Write for FREE FOLDER on 100% Natural 
Diet Aids. 


laboratories 


Department 12-C 10 East 39th Street New York 16, New York 
Formulators and Distributors of Diet Supplements from Natural Sources 
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| ALL NATURAL 
VITAMINS 


and 


0 ALL NATURAL 
MINERALS 


PLUS Trace Elements and all the factors natural to Liver, Yeast, Bone 
Meal and Rose Hips ... ALL IN ONE AMAZING TABLET! 


Think of it... to guard against diet de- 
ficiency, you no longer have to take from 
5 to 10 different tablets...one ELE- 
VITES tablet per meal gives you all the 
important natural vitamins and min- 
erals your body so urgently requires! 
Properly-balanced ELEVITES, product 
of the very latest nutritional develop- 
ments, give you high potencies previous- 
ly undreamed of in natural products. 
ELEVITES are coated to seal in valuable 
nutrients and preserve full potency! 
Decide now you and your family will get your es- 


sential vitamins and minerals in one amazin 
ELEVITES tablet. Order from coupon... today 


100 tablets $3.75; 500—$16.00 
1000—$28.00 
Mail coupon Joday OD 
HEALTH FOOD DEPARTMENT 
Oept. 718-6 Woodmere, New York 
Gentlemen: Please rush .............. Elevites tablets to me. 
Enclosed find $ 


64 


One Elevites Tablet Per Meal 
Gives You All This: 


Vitamin A (from fish 


5000 USP Units 
Vitamin D (from fish 

600 USP Units 
Vitamin B-1 (from Yeast 

Concentrate) mg. 
Vitamin B-2 (from Yeast 

Concentvate) 2 mg. 
Vitamin C (Rose Hips) ..... 12 mg. 
Niacin (from Yeast 

Concentrate) . 233 micrograms 
Vitamin B-6 (from Yeast 

Concentrate) . 13 micrograms 


Pantothenic Acid (from 
Yeast Concentrate) 50 micrograms 
Whole Liver, desiccated and 
rrr 100 mg. 
Red Bone Marrow ..........- 1 gr. 
Vitamin B-12 activity . 6 micrograms 


Vitamin E (vegetable oils) . 3 mg. 
lodine (from Pacific 

WOR 10 mg. 


Calcium (from Bone Meal). 232 mg. 
Phosphorus (from Bone Meal) 104 mg. 
Biotin (from Yeast 


Concentrate) ..... -85 micrograms 
Inositol! (from Yeast 

1.3 mg. 
Choline (from Yeast 

Concentrate) .......... 1.3 mg. 


Para Amino Benzoic Acid 

(Yeast Concentrate) 5 micrograms 
Rose Hips Powder (from 

imported wild Rose Hips) 600 mg. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Postage Prepaid 
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TWO-WAY 
NATURAL HAIR TREATMENT 


For Glowing, Lovely Hair Highlights 
MASTER-FORM HAIR TONE...new and natural 


Here's a scientific but entirély natural and or- 
ganic preparation for care of hair and scalp. 
Formulated from a base of pure Lanolin, 
Cholesterol, Carotene, Wheat Germ Oil 


gray—brunette becomes rich natural brown 
—black becomes blue black—red becomes 
golden red). Hair color is unchanged... 
natura! highlights are accentuated. Three 


(Hormone E Factor) and Methionene (many 
authorities say this element is essential in 
eliminating hair splitting and breaking). Not 
only does MASTER-FORM HAIR TONE tend 
for healthier hair, but it has proven ideal as 
a hair groom. Brings out all the natural high- 
lights in your hair (gray hair becomes silvery 


convenient sizes: 


4 oz. (60-day supply) ...... $1.75 
8 oz. (120 day supply) ...... 3.00 
16 oz. (Jumbo Family size) .... 5.00 


Try this new aid to beautiful, healthy hair... 
add shining new lustre tones! 


For Tingling Care of Scalp and Hair 


VIBRA-TONE HAIR BRUSH...new and different 


Here’s a new brush for care of both hair and scalp! 
Stainless steel bristles (round tips) anchored in foam 
rubber give firm yet amazingly gentle ‘‘vibrating’’ 
action as you stroke your hair! Or press brush firmly 

until bristles meet scalp...move hand gently. Then 
BUILT TO LAST A LIFETIME... Brush and watch how fast the “vibrating” action loosens itching 

ulle are Gone piece, solid walnut Stainless stee! 
bristles and mounting. Easy to clean. Order teday' dandruff. Feel your scalp tingle and spring to new 
Only $1.00 or 3 for $2.75. life! Order one for every member of the family! 


SPECIAL OFFER: See inside front cover for special Xmas offer on these two 
wonderful hair-care products. Then try both these aids to healthier hair! 


On Sale Soon at Dietary Food Stores and Pharmacies 
If Not Available...Order Direct Postpaid @ Complete Satisfaction Guaranteed 


One of the Best-Known Names in the American Health Field 
New York 21, New York 


Department 12-G 1445 First Avenue 


Good News for Your Hair! 
FalMou 


How Make 


in Spate Time; Without Special Training! 


| | ERE’S a fine new way to make good 

money in spare time—without special 
training. You can be the gardening expert 
in your neighborhood with the brand-new 
1953 Gasoline-Electric ROTOTILLER. Amaze 
friends and neighbors by doing a whole day’s 
work—gardening, scything, cultivating, com- 
posting, etc.—in A SINGLE HOUR! 


The new 1953 ROTOTILLER has so many 
practical uses it can easily make your spare 
time worth up to $10 an hour. Yet it’s so 
easy to operate that even the youngsters can 
handle it—make extra money for family 
projects! 


A Year ‘Round Money Maker 


WITH the new ROTOTILLER you'te 
ready to make good extra money—the year 
‘round! You can plow snow in winter as 
easily as you mow lawns in summer; cut logs 
as quickly as you cultivate. You can clean 
up tough weeds in no time. You can plow, 
disc, and harrow in one simple operation. Do 
quick composting—right in the garden itself! 
Work miracles of soil improvement worth 
good money to friends and neighbors. 


And the amazingly versatile new RO1Q- 
TILLER with its Lightning-Change attach 
ments also does light bulldozing; even hauls 
up to 500 pounds under its own power. Gen- 
erates electricity (1500 watt, 115 volt A-C.) 
to run freezers, water pumps, lights in power 
emergencies. Saves time, work and money 
supplying electricity for many Lightning- 


ROTOTILLER, Inc. 
Dept. 712, Troy, New York 


Please send me by return mail a copy of your 
FREE BOOK telling all about the New 1953 


Lightning-Change Gasoline-Electric ROTO - 

TILLER and its many Lightning-Change Attach- 

ments, 

(PLEASE PRINT) 

CUS. County....... State 


0 't2 52 
LIBRARY 
PURDUE UNIVERSITY 
Ind 


LAFAYETTE 


575098 


Change attachments such as the amazing 
ROTOTILLER Chain Saw, sprayer, hedge 
trimmers, etc. 


Mail Coupon Below for 
FREE BOOK 


And that’s not all the good news—ROTO. 
TILLER and its attachments cost LESS. Mail 
the coupon below to get the whole story of 
what this amazing low-cost machine can do 
for you. 68 picture-packed eye-opening page 
sent to you FREE. No obligation. Mail the 
coupon today to: ROTOTILLER, Inc., Dept 
712, Troy, New York. 


THE NEW 
1953 
GASOLINE- 
ELECTRIC 


ROTOTILLER is the 

Registered Trademark 

of Kototiller, Ine., 
Tre. 
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ORGANIC GARDENING INDEX 


January to December 1952 Inclusive 


Month 
Abrams, Edwin 
May 
Garden Calendar July 
Ackerman, William 
Corner for Strawberries ............ Sept. 
Anderson, Ruth L. 
Biblical Aug. 


Arena, Philip 
Why I Operate an Organic Stand ....Oct. 
Ashton, Leonora 8, 


A Year with Delphiniums ...........Sept 

Garden Grapevines Nov. 

Dec. 
Bedier, Julie 

Blanchard, John 

Bombartt, Ruth 

Booth, Charles E. 

Fool-Proof Vegetables .............. Feb. 

Sweet Potatoes in Garden Scheme ...Mar. 

Bradley, Henry W. 

Pansies Please with Sell Care ....... Nov. 
Brinhart, Betty 

Efficient Bulb Care ...... oes 


Brundage, Virginia 


Mulching Comes First . ....May 

Mulching Comes First (Concluded) ..-June 
Bryan, Curtis 

Take a Hint from the Indians ....... Dec, 
Buchinger, Ingrid 8. 

Dual Purpose Rabbit Hutch ......... July 


Burglon, Nora 


...Aug. 

Grafting Simply Explained .......... Sept. 

Garden on a Stone Heap ............ May 
Burman, J. H. 

June 

Buron, Mathilda 

Vegetables for Freezing ............. July 
Carpenter, C. F. 

Baby Foods Safeguarded ............July 

Successful Composting—Part I ...... Oct. 

Successful Composting—Part II ..... Nov. 
Chalfin, Eleanor Foster 

Chapin, Margaret 

Moby Dick’s Cabbage Patch ......... May 

Crawford, James W. 

A New Industry Grows ............. June 
De'Elusis, Celeus 

For Cure-Ald Apr. 
Dennis, Tedford 

Week-end Gardening ............... June 
Dustin, Jane H 

Garden Under 00 
Easterbrook, L. 

Organicuiture , 

Eaton, Frederik 8. 

The Granite Meal Story ............. Jan, 
Esson, James G 

Window Patch ......... Apr. 
Falconer, D. P. 

Impromptu Composting .............Mar. 


January, 1953 


AUTHORS 
Month 
Page Franz, Dorothy and Maurice 
31 New Slant on Composting ....... -. Jan, 
50 Gans, Marion 
42 Down to Barth ...cccccciccvccsvcses May 
53  Gilardi, A. J. 
56 Mistakes I Have Made .............. Mar. 
Gilman, William 
22 Double Harvest July 
Goldman, M. C. 
34 Ladybug, Ladybug Don’t Fly Away ..Dec. 
Green, Jane 
16 GCparntion Mar. 
16 Greenough, Mrs. Henry V. 
30 Brookline Salvages Its Leaves ...... Feb. 
30 Grisler, Orville 
14 Save Compost Apr. 
20 Guest, Edgar A. 
50 A Package of Seeds ...............- Dec. 
Hastings, Ray 
22 Pick from the Winners ............. Feb. 
Hicks, George D. 
Hill, R. A. 
54 A Practical Leaf Shredder .......... Oct. 
Hitchings, Arlene 
45  Hoak, Charlotte 
20 Garden Calendar 
Garden Calendar . 
58 Gagden Calendar 
28 Seedbeds for Success ..............- Dec. 
Johnson, Milton R. 
16 How to Get the Best from 
Your Apple Trees ..... .. Sept. 
28 Kernan, Henry S. 
Soames Wild Trees and Shrubs Dec. 
31 Kistner, Ruth 
42 Komianos, Elizabeth B. 
33 Colorful Window Gardens ........... Dec. 
30 Latting, Esther T. 
28 Wood Ashes Are Valuable .......... July 
54 Leith, Quaintance 
18 Gardening Within the Paycheck ....Mar. 
Lester, Jer 
24 Linder, Tom 
The Earth—Is Man Destroying It? ...May 
19 Loflund, Mrs. George 
Sweet-Scented Narcissi ............. Nov. 
34 Manahan, Karl 
24 Building a Coldframe ............... Nov. 
 Manahan, Murii 
28 Martin, J. F. 
Blister Rust vs. White Pine ........ July 
28 Martinez, A. W. * 
27 City With Golden Garbage .......... Aug. 
Mills, Samuel DeWirt 
22 The Chayote or Climbing Squash ....Dec. 
McConnell, Eleanor 
50 Garden Calendar ..........0.eseeeee- Nov. 
Garden Calendar Dec. 
64 McDonald, Elvin 
ro Anyone Can Grow Gloxinias ........ Nov. 
Neuhauser, Marilyn B. 
14 Oct. 
Packard, Harry A. 
23 We Didn’ t Mean to Kill Tippy ...... Nov. 
Parish, Myron 
26 Stop Rabbits With Powdered Aloes ..Feb. 
Powell, Thomas 
16 Paradise on Your Doorstep ...... ‘ore 


Page 


32 
27 
28 
12 
12 
30 
30 
18 
24 
28 
16 
54 
23 
20 
34 
51 
44 
48 
51 
43 
18 
20 
16 
Apr. 
14 
26 
16 
40 
30 
20 
49 
26 
34 
30 
12 
36 
27 
29 
22 
16 
Bes 
36 
55 
18 
75 


Month 
Glory Of AutuMM Nov. 
Emphasis on Earthworms (Part I) . .Dec. 
Reed, Margaret 8. 
Jan. 
Rodale, Ann Andrews 
Winter Willows Jan. 


Rodale, J. 1. 
Editorial—Bone Meal for 
Human Consumption .............. Jan. 
—— Can Be Almost 


of. Chemicals 

Editorial—Progress 

Throughout the Nation ........... Apr. 
Editorial—Looking Back (Part I) ...May 
Editorial—Looking Back (Part II) ..June 
Editorial—Looking Back (Part ITI) . .July 
Editorial—Systemic Sprays ......... Aug. 
Editorial—Krilium or Not? ......... Sept. 
Editorial—The Beginning of 

Our Experimental Farm .......... Oct. 
Editorial—Basalt—A New Actor 

In the Organic Drama ............ Nov. 
Editorial—A Visit to a extol 

Agricultural School ...............Dee. 
Miscellany ...... Jan. 
Feb. 
Miscellany—Looking Forward ....... May 
Miscellany—City Composting ........ June 
Miscellany—Fertilizers for India July 
Aug. 
Smoking Out Trouble ............... Dec. 

Rodale, Ruth 

The Theme ts Fertilizer ............. Jan. 
How Harmless Are Sprays? .........Feb. 
Rose Hips Are Nutritious ... ...Mar, 
What’s Wrong With Your Fruits? ...June 


A 

Abode Made Productive ............... 
A Careless Killer 
Actress Eats Only Organic Food ....... June 
A Doctor Looks at the 

Organic Movement (Part I) ......... Jan. 
A Doctor Looks at the 

Organic Movement (Part IT) ........ Feb. 
A Gift from the Ocean ................ Apr. 
A.M.A. Warning Against Insecticides ..Nov. 
Ammontum Sulfate Questioned ........July 
A New Industry Grows ............... June 
An Organic Florist Offers a Challenge . July 
Ants Wage War on Injurious Insects . . Aug. 
Anyone Can Grow Gloxinias ........... Nov. 
Appreciates Benefits ........ 


A Practical Leaf Shredder ..... 
A Preacher Has Some Fun oon 
Arsenic Puts 22 Cows In One Grave ... 


Aug. 

A Year With “Delphiniums Sept. 

B 
Baby Foods Safeguarded .............. July 
Base Exchafige in Solls ............... Oct. 
Rees Becoming a Vanishing Family -Nov. 
Benefits of Organic Gardening Club ....July 
June 
Better Potatoes in Mulch ............../ July 
Bin From Concrete Blocks 
Black Rot in Grapes ..... 
Oct. 
Blister Rust vs. White Pine ........... July 
Oct. 
British Condemn Orchard Sprayers ....Aug. 
British Film on Organics ............. June 
Bromfield, Louis ....... July 
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Page 
23 Don’t Waste Rose Hips ........... . July 
48 What is Organic Gardening ......... Aug. 
Sprays Kill Soi] Life ............... Sept. 
40 Base Exchange in Soils .......... e+ «Ont. 
Jan. 
Cover Research in the Organic Method .....Jan. 
Research in the Organic Method ..... Feb. 
Research in the Organic Method ..... Apr. 
16 Research in the Organic Methcd ..... May 
Research in the Organic Method ..... June 
4 Research in the Organic Method ..... July 
Research in the Organic Method ..... Aug. 
11 Research in the Organic Method .....Sept. 
Research in the Organic Method .....Oct. 
11 Senay, Brent 
11 Gardem Calendar Oct. 
10 Sisk, Wilfred N., M. D. 
10 A Doctor Looks at the 
10 Organic Movement (Part I) ....... Jan. 
A Doctor Looks at the 
10 Organic Movement (Part IT) ...... Feb. 
Smith, Don A. 
10 Short Season Vegetables ............ Mar. 
Speiden, Evelyn 
10 Saving Seeds ...... ..June 
26 Springer, Gertrude 
30 Stone ——s . .Dec 
37 Stanford, A. 
28 Native Hillside Planting . .Nov. 
24 Stark, Paul C., 
34 Home Garden Yields Finer Fruits ...Sept. 
24 Sterling, Marjorie 
22 Let’s Develop a Sense of Humus ..... Oct. 
22 Theiss, Lewis E. 
22 Meet the China Cucumber ......... ..-May 
Consider Filberts Oct. 
48 Van Clute, Jack 
50 Enter: Caulicabd June 
19 Van Duyn, Juliette 
20 Tulips Triumphant ..........++++ ... Aug. 
SUBJECTS 
Brookline Salvages Its Leaves 

4 Building a Coldframe 
54 Bulging Hospitals ..... 
15 Bumper Yield During Drought | eee as 

Buxom Bouquets 
20 Cc 

23° Cabbage Butterfiles .............. 

9 Cabbage Worm Enemy 
18 California Sawdust Aug. 
56 Cannery Waste as Soll Conditioner ....Dec. 
55 Cascade Mums .............- Apr. 
28 Chemical Brings “Off Flavor” to 
41 Canned Peaches Dec. 

8 Chemical Fertilizers 
23 Better Than Organic? .............. _ 

6 Chemical Soil Conditioners ............ 

26 Chicago Bans DDT in Milk Production 

56 Christmas Trees 

14 Go Back Into the Sofl .............. Mar. 
June 

84 City With Golden Garbage ............ Aug. 

4 Classes in Organics ............. eres May 
24 .. Apr. 
57 Colchicine in Plant Breeding .......... Aug. 
16 Colorful Window Gardens ............. Dec. 
58 Composted Weed Seeds .. 

18 Compost Goes to Court 
52 Compost fn Barrels ..... ae 

Compost in Basement ..............+- . .Dec, 
24 Compost in Virgin Sofl ............. . Sept. 
52 Compost Provides Trace Elements .... Aug. 
40 Conservatory Suggestions ........ .+...-Aug. 
58 Cooking: With Sunflower Seeds . .June 
20 ...May 
53 Corn Borers Killed by Parasites .......Nov. 
27 Corner for Strawberries ........... .. -Sept. 
15 County Agent Sees Light .............. Oct. 
25 Cover Crops for Gardens ..... cosoeeces June 
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Month 
Cuba Compost-Minded ...............-Aug. 
D 

Dallas Io Protected. Mar. 
Danger of New Insecticides ........... June 
Danger of Toxaphene Spray ..........Dec. 
Darwin and Old Maids ........... -...Jan. 
DDT Kills Birds and Fish ............- Dec. 
DDT May Be Poisoning North Carolina Nov. 
Dean Throckmorton Feb. 
Death to Bugs—And Us? ... . Dec. 
Desolation Again? ........ 
Doctor Advocates Natural Food and 

Do Earthworms Destroy 

Don’t Burn Organic Matter ........ 
Don’t Waste Rose Hips .............+. 
Doulle 
Down te M 
Do You Mulch With Peat Moss? .. 
Do You Rake Your Litter? ............ Apr. 
Dual-Purpose Rabbit Hutch ...........July 

E 

Earthworms ........ bade a0 
Easy Composting June 
Easy Fruit Picking ........... | 
Oct. 
Editorial—Bone Meal for 

Human Consumption Jan. 


Editoria)—Looking Back (Patt I) .....May 
Editorial—Looking Back (Part II) ....June 
Editorial—Looking Back (Part III) ...July 
Editorial—Rats Can Be Almost Human Feb. 
Editorial—The Effects of 

Chemicals on Man ..:..............-Mar. 
Editorial—Progress 

Throughout the Nation .............- 
Editorial—Systemic Sprays .. 
Editorial—Krilium or Not? 
Editorial—The Beginning of 


Our Experimental Farm ............ 
Editorial—Basalt—A New Actor in the 
Organic ov. 


Editorial—A Visit to a 
Boys’ Agricultural School 


Efficient Bulb Care 
Emphasis on Earthworms . eee 
Enter: Caulicab ° 
Evergreen Protection 
Exhaustive Tests of Systox ......... - Sept. 
Exhibition Roses ........... 


Experiment of a Massachusetts Farmer Oct. 
Extensive Damage to Vineyards 


By Spraying ..... Oct. 
F 

Farm Bureau Acts Mar. 
Farm Unemployment ...... Apr. 
Feeding Camellias July 
Feeding Roses ..... Mar. 
Feminized Tassels ...... Sept. 


Fertilizer Money “Down the Drain” ....Dec. 
Fertilizers 
Fertilizers for India .. 
Fish for Fertilizer .... 
Florida Success Story . 


Food for Earthworms ......... 
Fool-Proof Vegetables .... 

Free Wood Chips ........ 

Fruitful Hedges ........... 

Garbage to NOWS 
Garden Alchemy ......... 
Garden Grapevines Nov. 
Gardening Within the Paycheck . ...Mar. 


Garden on a Stone Heap ... 
Gardens on New Property . 
Garden Under Glass ....... ° 
Georgia Starts Soil Restoration .......Mar. 
Girl Scouts Burn Christmas 
Glads at a Distance ........ 
Gloria Swanson Talks Back . 
Glory of Autumn ...... 
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Month Page 
Good Crops Despite Drought ........... Oct. 6 
Grafting Simply Explained ............Sept. 54 
Granite Dust ........ coe ..July 57 
Granite Meal Story ......... .. Jan. 23 
Green Manures for Fall Sowing 24 
Growing Bougainvilla Indoors .... .. Aug. 62 
Growing Lettuce in Summer ...........July 8 
H 
Handy Toolbox ...... 35 
Harvest Between Tides . 53 
Harvesting Tomatoes 45 
Hazards of 
Vaporized Insect Exterminators .....Aug. 26 
Herbs for Flavor ..... - Dec. 34 
Higher Yield in Land of Bible Countries Sept. 31 
Home Garden Yields Finer Fruit ......Sept. 12 
Hormone Spray ... 59 
Hormone Spray Menaces Plant Life ...Nov. 18 
House Fly Triumphant ....... 45 
House Plants Thrive ............ 6 
24 
How Can I Force 
Flowering Shrubs Indoors? ..........Mar. 27 
How Harmless Are Sprays? ...........Feb. 50 
How to Get the Best 
From Your Apple Trees ............Sept. 16 
How to Plant Bacteria ................Feb. 33 
How to Rid Plants of Insects ..........Oct. 56 
I 
India and A 1 te. 20 
Indoor Greenery .......... 55 
Ingenious Compost Bin ... 5 
Ingredients In Test Plots ......... 54 
Insect “Ellis Island” Sep’ 30 
Insect Enemies of Oriental Fruitfly ....Sept. 30 
Insects Increasing Every Year ........Feb. 53 
In Spring It’s Lilacs 30 
SUNG 30 
J 
Jap Beetles Effectively Controlled? ....Aug. 26 
K 
Keeping Cut Flowers Fresh ...........July 45 
45 
Kelp as Fertilizer ..... 6 
Kelp as Fertilizer ..... ones coocene 53 
Kodachrome Movies ............. 60 
Krilium—DuPont Discovery .......... 4 
Krilium—Miracle Soil Conditioner ove 4 
L 
Laboratory Vegetables Again ...... ..-June 58 
Ladybug, Ladybug, Don’t Fly Away ...Dec. 12 
Leaves vs. Cottonseed Meal ........... A 7 
Let’s Develop a Sense of Humus .. 26 
Licking the Disease Problem ..... ‘ 10 
Lime and Liquid Manure .............. 60 
Lindane Injurious to Human Health . .-Nov. 18 
Local Acclaim .... 61 
Lush Growth Near Quarry conc Mar. 6 
M 
Mangoes Grown Organically ....... .-May 8 
Marsh Hay Best for Everbearing Berry Jan. 44 
Matting Leaves ..... 44 
Meet the China Cucumber eoccce 22 
Melting Snow No Hazard ....... e 6 
64.66 40.0000 08 ve 20 
Michigan Farmer Grinds Own Flour coe “May 52 
Milk-Fed Plants .......... 30 
Milk-Fed Vegetables 
Have Increased Yield ...............Dee. 31 
Million Pounds of 
Poisoned Wheat Seized ......... coos A 26 
Mistakes I Have Made ...... eccececcee Mar. 58 
Moby , Dick’s Cabbage Patch ...........May 28 
Molasses and Chemurgy ............ . -Nov. 22 
More About Krilium ............. voce Aes 19 
More Food For More -Sept. 21 
More Vegetables ........... ~+.-May 2 
Moss-Ridden Garden .. . -Feb. 58 
Mulch from Spanish Moss? . Sept. 58 
Mulching Comes First ..... 34 
Mulching Comes First (Conclusion) .+..June 28 
Municipal Composting ................Aug. 60 
Muriate of Potash Censured ....... ... Aug. 9 
Must Nitrogen Be Applied? ...........Mar. 58 
N 
Native Shrubs For Hillside Planting ...Nov. 12 
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Month Page 
Natural Organic 
Prevent Erosion ...........-.-.+.++-Nov. 19 
Nettles as Mulch ...........cseceeeres Sept. 6 
New Activator for Sawdust ..........Sept. 47 
New Compost Product ..........-....-Nov. 45 
New Dessert Apple .........-sese0e0e% Sept. 53 
New Organic Gardening Clubs .........Aug. 21 
New Organic Method 31 
News In Compost World ...........--+ Aug. 57 
New Slant on ana Jan. 32 
Nitrate OF Boda cc 22 
No More Farming .......---+++++++++% Mar 37 
Non-Bearing Plums Aug. 60 
No July 4 
Nourishing of Roses ......-....+-++++++ Apr. 4 
Nutrient Deficient Plants 
More Subject to Attack .............Nov. 19 
Objection Noted! June 4 
Odorless Garbage Disposal Plant ......June 15 
May 59 
Operation: Birds Mar. 30 
Orchid Cactus as Hobby .............-Aug. 4 
Organically Grown Flour ..........+..+- Apr. 9 
Organic Banquet Nov. 22 
Organic Country Store ...........++e5- May 23 
Organic Education Campaign .......... Oct. 19 
“Organic Farming—Bunk” ............Dec. 4 
Organic Gardeners on the Move ....... .Oct. 29 
Organic Gardening ..... 4 
Organic Gardening Best Investment .. Sept. 9 
Organic Gardening Club Directory ..... Aug. 31 
Organic Gardening Club Directory 
(Continued) .... Sept 26 
Organic Gardening ‘Club > Directory | 
(Concluded) ws 22 
Organic Method Proves Itself .......... Mar. 6 
Organics Endorsed in Popular Book ... .June 47 
Organics in Haiti ..... Aug. 4 
Organiculture Personalities— 
P 
Pansies Please—With Soll Care ....... Nov. 58 
Paradise on Your Aug. 18 
Peonies ... 45 
Perennial Petunias” 35 
Phosphate Rock Improves Onions" ee 5 
Physician Protests 
Spraying of Foodcrops ...,..........Nov. 4 
Physicians Condemn DDT ............ Jan. 31 
Physicians Endorse Sept. 2 
Pick from the Winners ...... 16 
Pin-Up Wall Poctet. ccc Jan, 12 
Pipe Cleaners Do the Trick ............May 57 
Plans for City Compost Plant .........Sept. 31 
Planting Barthworms July 57 
Planting Trees and Shrubs ............ Oct. 58 
Plants Grown in 
Chemically-Treated Water ..........Dec. 30 
Plant Soil Treated With Krilium ...... Sept. 31 
Poisoning from Organic Phosphorus 
Poison Ordered from Fruit Tree a Nov. 18 
Poison Spray Kills Heifers ....... . -Feb. 57 
Poor Land Grows Poor Foods ......... Oct. 19 
Potpourri Composting .................Nov. 4 
Prevent Injury to Asparagus . June 52 
Process for Converting Sludge to 
Propaganda Literature ..... er 4 
Pros and Cons of Fruit Growing . pied. siecl Sept. 31 
Protection for Grapes ...... 8 
Protect Your Hands 51 
Pruning Vegetables ...................Mar 58 
R 
Rabbit Shortage in Ohio ..............Apr. 28 
Racine Eyes Compost Idea ............ Feb. 53 
Radioactive Fertilizers ................ June 15 
Radio Discussion of Fertilizers ........Sept. 31 
Raspberries in Florida? ..............June 57 
Raw Organic Matter ................. Mar 56 
Research Into Humus .June 13 
Rewards of Composting 4 
Rock Base Soil Conditioner ...........Nov. 54 
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Rose Hip Recipe .............-+ Oct. 
Rose Hips Are Nutritious ............. Mar. 
Rutgers to Study Organic Wastes ...... Mar. 
s 
Salvaging Beaweed May 
Gave Your Compost Apr. 
Sawdust is Helpful, Too! ............. Aug. 
Sawdust Mulch Holds Moisture ........Nov. 
Sawdust Stops Erosion ............+++:. July 
Sawdust vs. Earthworms ............. Aug. 


Scarce Minerals Affect Fruit Trees .... 
Scientist Uncovers 


Chemical Fertilizer Errors .......... Dec. 
Search for a Cure-All ............ss08 Apr. 
Seedbeds for Success ...........++++e0% Dec. 
Seeds for Germination ...........++++- July 


Seminar on Vegetables 


Seminar on Vegetables (Continued) ...-May 
0466 008400508 Sept. 
Shavings for Strawberries ............ Sept. 
Short Season Vegetables .............. Mar. 
Shredded Compost Apr. 
Smoking Out Trouble ..............-++- Dec. 
Soil Builder and Softener .............. Oct. 
Soil Conditioners Nov. 
Aug. 
Spraying of River Damages Crops .... .Oct. 
Spraying OverGome 
Spray Residue Detected ............... 
Start Vines Inside ......... 
Stop Rabbits With Powdered Aloes ....Feb. 
Storing Popcorn ..... 
Straggly Seedlings .... yer: 
Successful Composting (Part 
Successful Composting Nov. 
Summer Lettuce ...... ce oe OURO 
Sun Depleted Soil .... ...June 
Sweet Potatoes in the Garden Scheme .-Mar. 
Systemic Insecticides .................. Oct. 
Take a Hint from the Indians ......... Dec. 
Take Steps to Save Soil ... 
Taste of Chemically Grown Food. ainaveoe Nov. 
Ten Cities Join to Make Compost ......Dec. 
The Chayote or Climbing Squash ...... Dec. 
The Earth—Is Man Destroying It? ....May 
The Theme is Fertilizer ..............Jan. 
Thousands of Bees Die from DDT ..... Oct. 
Three Crops from First Planting ......Aug. 
Three Thousand Cattle Slaughtered ....Aug. 
Tip About Manure 
Tips for Tomatoes . 
Tomatoes in the Arctic ............... May 
Tomatoes Larger Than Pumpkins ..... July 
To Mulch or Not to Mulch ............ June 
Too Many Earthworms? .............. Feb. 
Apr. 
Mar. 
Trace Element Hysteria ..............Apr. 
Transplanting Grapevines ............. Sept. 
Transplanting Wild Trees and Shrubs . . Dec. 
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Trellis Grown Tomatoes ...... errr 60 
Tulips Triumphant ...... Aug. 16 
U 
Unsatisfactory Sweet Potatoes ........July 58 
Urge Use of Legumes to Assist Land . .Dec. 31 

U.S. Doctors Alerted to 


Insecticide Menace ..... ecccccccccces Oct. 18 
Vv 

Vedalia Beetles Shipped to Samoa ..... Oct. 18 

Vegetables for Freezing ............ ...July 19 

Vitamin Happy? 36 
w 


Walnuts and Hazelnuts ..............Sept. 58 
Want a New Business ................May 52 
Watering Fine Seeds .................-Feb. 35 


Watery Strawberries ......... 58 
Water M 9 
Wealth from Waste .. eevee > 30 
We Didn't Mean to Kill Tippy ........N 36 
Weed-Destroying Herbicides 

Law-Comtrolled 27 
Weeds in Compost ....cccccccccccccccs 57 
64 
6 6.0 00 06.0600 60.008 oe 59 
What is Organic Gardening? .......... Aug. 14 
What's Wrong with Your Fruit? ......June 20 
White House Leaves ............-se00% Jan. 27 
Why I Operate an Organic Stand ...... Oct. 16 
Winter Herb Garden ........ 
Winter Pruning Privet ....... 
Winter Treatment ....... 
Wise-Up, Cotton Growers! 
Wood Ashes Are Valuable ............ July 16 
Wood Ashes Recommended ............ June 6 
Words About Sunflower Seeds ......... Feb. 60 


CLASSIFIED ADS 

(Continued from page 74) 

GROW LIVING MINIATURE TREES FROM SEED. 
ullerton, 


12” ta Flower, bear 
Free details. MINIATURES, 1020 N. No Rickman, Ful 
12, Calif. 
SERVICES 
TDOOR TOILETS, CESSPOOLS, 
Cleaned, deodorized with amazing new product. 'e, easy, 


digg! in impin, Satisfaction guaran 
digging, moing brings free sample. BURSON LABORA- 
TORIES, Dept. H-83, Chicago 22, Illinois. 
ED SEWERS? 7 on DRAINS? Root 
~~ a No digging or expensive electric mac! 
Costs $2.50. te for free CHEMICAL 
DRAIN CLEANING CO., Allston 34, Mass 


MISCELLANEOUS 


YOU'LL BE PROUD OF A GORGEOUS MARBLE 
TABLE TOP in a highly polished domestic or imported 
marble of variegated cae Marble mantels exclusively 
designed for your requirements 
designer in marble will always be source of p and 
joy. Write today for details. DORAN supply. “Com: 
PANY, P.O. Box 92, Dallas, Texas 
and ew catalogue only COTTAGE 
Grove. ‘DAHLIA. "GARDENS, Port Ore’ hard Wash. 
FOR YOUR WINDOW SHELVES. Hand blown Mexican 
sizes 3” to 6” tall. $4.00 C.0.D. 44 
assortme! 4” to 10” tall 00 paid. MEXICAN 
NOVELTIES CO., Box 1446, Nogales, Ariz. 


— SCARFS for Rust, Maroon, 
Green White, $1.00; Wom BELTS, fi 
23”, Red, Black, Black, White, Gray— 
32. ROSE HOLMSTOCK. “Box. 144, Woodstock, N. Y. 
HELP WANTED 


DEALERS WANTED. We have a few counties open in 
for exclusive for Four Leaf 
Phos Rock. _ Wri Taterenetion. 
EASTERN STATES SOILBUILDERS, Inc, Sharpsburg, 


NOW...A Scientific 
NATURAL Pet Food 
SUPPLEMENT 


Do You Love Your Pet Enough to Feed it Right? 


~ Your dog or cat is a lot like human beings in one 
respect...to feel alive and spirited, to have a 
niePy disposition and enjoy life it must EAT 


Yes, your dog or cat needs an adequate supply of 
vitamins and minerals...every da Also, bein 
animals, they need a balanced diet of natura 
unrefined and uncooked food 

Safeguard your dog or cat feeding Q.S.... the 
first and only all-natural, uncooked scientific 
supplement for pets. It’s a truly wonderful new 
idea! Just study the contents of this high vitamin- 
mineral food addition: 


Q. S. is balanced combination of vitamin-mineral 
concentrates from raw fish, bone meal, bone mar- 
row, fish liver oils, alfalfa juice, wheat germ, yeast, 
rice bran, oats, desiccated liver, raw solubles from 
fish, mushrooms, sea water. These concentrates 
are included in active carrier of lactic yeast (non- 
alcohol forming), wheat germ, oat flour, keratin, 
lettuce powder, carrot powder, brewers yeast (de- 
bittered), — beet O's powder, liver powder, 
sea lettuce an kelp. S. means ‘“‘quantity suf- 
ficient of the needed Re Bk to make 
your pet peppier, happier and so much more sleek 
and impressive in appearance. 


1 Month Supply for 30 Ib. animal ........$2.85 
On Sale At Leading Health Food Stores. If not available, Order Direct Postpaid. 


QUE-ESS LABORATORIES 


Dept. G-1 


6164 Sepulveda Bivd., Van Nuys, California 
No. 1 Washington St. Arcade, Orlando, Florida 
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100% Natural Aids To 
ee Sparkling Energy, Buoyant Health 


It is RICHARDS policy . 


. to offer you only formulas which are clearly 


and unmistakably new advances in natural dietary supplements or are 
improvements of those generally available, and to use only the finest in- 
gredients available. Look over the natural food products offered below, 
and you'll know why RICHARDS means Superior Quality! 


ORGANICALLY - GROWN 
~=GARLIC CONCENTRATE 


Only RICHARDS Can Certify In Writing Every Garlic Bulb Used Is 


Untouched By Chemical Fertilizers, Poison Sprays! 


Today, Garlic is coming into its own as a 
valuable protective food. And Richards Lab- 
oratories brings you the finest garlic in all 
the world...the full essence of its rich, 
pungent oils captured for you in easy-to-take 
perles. 

In all America only Richards Laboratories 
can certify in writing that their garlic oil is 
prepared entirely from Organically Grown 


DESICCATED LIVER 


Superior Natural Source of Vitamin 

B-Complex 
Whole Fresh Liver is one of the richest and 
most complete protein foods... it rates high 
in Vitamin B-Complex...it’s the richest 
source of the fabulous Vitamin B-12. And 
now you can give your family all the wonder- 
ful health and energy values of whole fresh 
liver every day. RICHARDS offers it to you 
in concentrated tablet form. It’s all the result 
of a new process whereby fresh liver is des- 
iccated and defatted and all the goodness is 
retained . . . hormones, enzymes, vitamins, 
amino acids are unimpaired. We guarantee 
no chemicals are used in preparation of 
RICHARDS Desiccated Liver. Jt’s 100% nat- 
ural. Add this new protective food to your 
family diet. 


100 Tablets $2.00; 300—$5.00; 500—$7.50 
100 Capsules $2.50; 300—$6.50; 500—$10.00 


Garlic. These bulbs are grown in soil that 
for over 20 consecutive years has been en- 
riched solely by natural soil conditioners... 
untouched by chemical fertilizers or poison 
sprays. Richards guarantees full potency of 
garlic oil in every perle. Garlic aroma is 
“sealed in.” Others “take it out” (and with 
it some of the valuable essence). Buy Richards 
Garlic Oil for full potency! 


100 Perles $2.00; 300—$5.00; 500—$7.50 


ROSE HIPS TABLETS 


Richest Natural Food Source of Vitamin C 
Vitamin C plays a major role in keeping your 
mouth and gums healthy, in keeping skin 
and surface tissue firm and healthy. Vitamin 
C is also needed to help your body utilize 
other vitamins. Richest natural food source 
of Vitamin C is Wild Rose Hips. And 
RICHARDS Rose Hips Tablets are. made 
from the finest varieties available ...any- 
where! Imported from Northern Europe, 
these varieties tested over 300% stronger in 
Vitamin C potency than Rose Hips available 
commercially in this country. Richards can 
guarantee potency. Two tablets per meaf 
provide 150% of the minimum daily require- 
ment of Vitamin C...an ample daily supply 
for almost ee Order your Rose Hips 
from Richards... now! 


100 Tablets $2.50; 300—$6.75; 500—$10.00 


S* Richards Natural Products are on sale today in the leading Dietary Food 
Stores of the nation. Stop in...today...and ask for Richards. 
If not yet available in your vicinity, you may order direct postpaid. 
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